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BASIC RETAILING by Packer & Waterman 
GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES, 


2nd Ed. by Kirk, Mumford & Quay 
AN INTRODUCTION TO COURT REPORTING IN 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND by Linton & Porter 
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(a complete series of texts to develop maximum speed and accuracy and io 
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‘Consider these additional texts on business education: 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS by Kahm & Wagner 
BUSINESS ENGLISH FOR COLLEGES by Parkhurst & Blais 
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TESTED TIMED WRITINGS, by Tidwell & Bell 

OFFICE PRODUCTION TYPING by Tidwell, Witte & Pelz 
ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Introductory and Advanced Texts 


Before deciding upon texts for your classes be sure to examine a copy of the Prentice-Hall 


Text designed for your phase of business education. 
Write Today To— 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
MEMBER New York 11, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 








AN 
APPRECIATION 


A RICH 

AND 
MEANINGFUL 
EXPERIENCE 


This final issue of THe JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpucaTion for the school year 1950-51 is the last to 
be published under the editorship of Herbert A. 
Tonne. Dr. Tonne was a member of the editorial 
board for five years, from October, 1931 until June, 
1936. During part of this period he was associate 
editor. He has served as editor since September, 
1938—for thirteen years. He helped to establish 
the traditions of this magazine and throughout his 
long association with the publication has striven to 
uphold these traditions. 

There are always feelings of regret and sadness in 

severing old associations, especially when they have sei 
Herbert A. Tonne been as agreeable as those I have enjoyed with Dr. ie a ee 
Tonne. 

Since September, 1932 when I became publisher of THE JoURNAL, only two men have served 
as editor—Dr. Paul S. Lomax and Dr. Tonne. It has been a rare privilege to know and work 
intimately with these two leaders in the teaching profession. I have found them always eager 
to uphold the highest ideals of this profession and to make THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION serve the best interests of business education. They have been wise counselors and good 
friends. The cooperation and support given to THE JOURNAL by business teachers throughout 
the country is a testimonial to the enthusiasm, vision and ability of these two educators and those 
who have worked with them to establish the popularity of the magazine. —Robert C. Trethaway 





For thirteen years—since September, 1938—it has been my privilege to serve as editor of THE 
JouRNAL oF BustNess Epucation. For several years, it has been my opinion that the editorship 
should be placed in other hands because I feel that every publication as alert to contemporary 
problems as is THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epucation periodically needs a new point of view. 

THE JOURNAL oF BUSINEss EDUCATION is too important to the welfare of business education 
to become overmuch tied up with one person or with one point of view. 

Therefore, with this issue I reluctantly give up what has been probably my most rewarding and 
meaningful professional activity. The maintenance of a strong free and independent JoURNAL oF 
BusINEss EpucaTION is in my opinion of paramount importance—strong in the sense that it re- 
quires no subsidy from anyone; free in that it is beholden to no one for favors; and inde- 
pendent not only from publishers and manufacturers but also from all teacher associations. 

By having this fortunate position THE JoURNAL has been able to present all attitudes. While 
editorial writers have expressed and will continue to express points of view which have seemed 
to some rather definite, all members of the profession have been able to and encouraged to present 
their own sides of every issue. Therefore, THe JoURNAL has always been able to speak for all 
business educators whether they are administrators or classroom teachers; whether they serve in 
public schools, privately controlled colleges, parochial schools, or private business schools ; whether 
they are publishers, machine manufacturers, or suppliers. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the many people who have cooperated in the editorship of 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation—Fred C. Archer, Donald K. Beckley, Lawrence D. 
Brennan, Ann Brewington, Clifford Ettinger, M. Herbert Freeman, Irene C. Hypps, F. Blair 
Mayne, John N. Myer, Julius Nelson, Philip S. Pepe, Lempi S. Talvensaari, Elizabeth T. Van 
Derveer. 

Special appreciation is also given to the considerable number of business educators who were 
very frequent contributors. They lightened the burden of editorship by being willing to con- 
tribute articles on particular topics when such presentations were appropriate. 

I am sure everyone will approve my special acknowledgment to two others. First, to Paul S. 
Lomax for having made easy the transition from his editorship to mine; and second, to Fred- 
erick G. Nichols who faithfully, month in and month out, in spite of illness, retirement, and the 
acceptance of numerous other assignments, has stimulated us to a constant awareness of the need 
for improvement in business education. 

Most of all, I must express my very real thanks to Robert C. Trethaway, the managing editor 
and publisher of THe JourNaL. During the entire period I have served as editor, he never 
once questioned my editorial judgments or requested me to modify a decision because of its possible 
financial implications. The careful proofreading upon which he has insisted and the opportunity 
which he has given authors to read galley has done much to maintain the high status of the ma- 
terials that have gone into THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION. 

For me, personally, the editorship has been a rich and meaningful experience. | will do every- 
thing | can, along with the thousands of other business teachers who have and who will continue 
to profit from each of its issues, to support the fine service of THE JouRNAL. —Herbert A. Tonne 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 








DiSTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 
IN DANGER 


As we go to press, there are reports that the annual appropriation of about thirty million 
dollars for vocational education is being reduced to a little over eighteen million dollars and that 
all funds for distributive education are being eliminated. This is a serious harm to the field 


of business education. 


While there could be debate as to whether distributive education should receive federal sub- 
sidy while some other forms of vocational education such as clerical training receive none, 
the sudden elimination of funds is always unfortunate. It means that the states must suddenly 
find approximately two million dollars to replace the loss of the federal subsidy. In many cases, 
when the state legislatures do not meet annually, this is impossible. In other cases, the states 


are reluctant at this time to replace the federal subsidy. 


If the committees on education and labor of the House of Representatives and the Senate 
were far-sighted enough to plan a gradual reduction and let the various state departments of 
vocational education know what is happening, adjustments could be made gradually. Those 
states which do not choose to carry on the full program of distributive education without fed- 
eral aid could reduce their programs intelligently. Those states which wanted to carry on the 
program, in full or in part, could gradually increase their appropriations to take care of the 


reduction in federal subsidy. 


It is to be hoped that Congress will reconsider and correct this shortsighted arbitrary reduc- 
tion. There is no excuse for the sudden elimination inasmuch as the federal subsidy was car- 
ried all through the period of World War II. If, however, the elimination of the federal 
subsidy for local education does take place, it behooves all of us to cooperate with the work- 
ers in distributive education to make the appropriate adjustments. Funds should be spread to 
take care of loyal and faithful workers until they can make new adaptations and certainly the 
splendid achievements of distributive education in providing real job training should not be 


scrapped. 


Much of the cost of the program of adult distributive education should be carried by the 
distributors themselves if the federal subsidy is eliminated. If they really approve of the pro- 
gram as much as they say they do, they should be glad to assume the burden. The coopera- 
tive distributive education program in high school has always been a very limited one. Un- 
doubtedly some funds for distributive education can be salvaged under the provisions of the old 
Smith-Hughes Act. If adequate encouragement is given, most boards of education will be 
willing to support those programs in cooperative distributive education which are especially 
successful. As we have always pointed out, business education is a unity including both clerical 
and distributive education and therefore, when this thoughtless and irresponsible action is 
taken, it behooves all of those in business education to give the fullest cooperation in maintain- 


ing as good a program of distributive education as possible with or without federal subsidy. 
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_ the ni in Jypowniting Results 


Magic Angle 
Jypawntter Desk 


¢ Increases efficiency, typing speed and accuracy. 
¢ More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 


e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer 
than with commonly used 26-inch desks. 


e Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 
30 inches. 


e Gives a business-office atmosphere to the classroom. 


¢ Only typewriter is raised or lowered; desk remains 
uniform. 


Research has shown that 70°% of typing students, using 
normal classroom desks, are handicapped by the fact that their 
typewriters are too high or too low. Studies by training officers 
in the Federal Government reveal that the magic angle (30°) 
at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. 
This problem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each 
student, has now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable 
typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% 
who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70%, 
who do. In the case of the latter, surveys show that improve- 
ment in general classroom work is immediate, With the stu- 
dent's arms placed in the ideal position, parallel to the key- 
board, there is less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 


Reports from many schools attest to the fact that these 
advance-type desks eliminate the long-standing problem of 
poor posture caused by desks that are too high or too low for 
the student. A simple, patented device, located below the 
"well" as shown in the illustrations, enables the student easily 
to adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches 
from the floor. 


Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me 


[] Free booklet, "Your Correct Typewriter Height". 
(] Complete information about Desk Model I0I. 
[] Complete information about Table Model 140. 


MD St Soe tre ck os tease ke ee SOS at ee ae ene eee 








DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
36” long. 

Shipped assembled. 





Hartnett typing desks are made in five 
models. For departments with limited 
budgets, there is a typing table equipped 
with the patented adjusting device. Two of 
the models are pictured here. Each model is 
sturdily built of lifelong-lasting white oak to 
withstand constant classroom use. Units, 
wherever shipped “knocked down" to reduce 
shipping costs, are easily assembled. 





Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
18" wide, 34" long. 
Shipped disassembled. 


HAMMOND DESK CO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. @ HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








TO MY 
GCOD FRIENDS: 


STILL AT IT 


It is impossible to express fully my appreciation of the luncheon given in my honor at the 
E. B. T. A. meeting in Philadelphia. The sentiments expressed by my good friends who were the 
speakers on that occasion, though not wholiy merited, are taken as evidence of friendships which 
I greatly prize. 

The equally flattering, but I like to believe sincere, expressions of friendship and tolerance by 
many of those present likewise are accepted as evidence that even “CCC” has not lessened the 
friendships which one at my age values so highly. 

Ere this I had hoped to acknowledge each of the more than one hundred letters that are included 
in the testimonial book presented me, but the illness of Mrs. Nichols has prevented our return to 
Falmouth where I have some good secretarial assistance. Hence these acknowledgments will have 
to wait. In the meantime all who had any part in that affair, from a friendly handshake to the 
supreme management of the luncheon, have my sincere thanks. I wish them all, and all my other 
good friends in the profession, as much pleasure and satisfaction in their work as I have had in 
mine, along with the health to work hard and enjoy life to the full. 

Thanks again for the great honor “you all” have done me. I am still trying to kid myself into 
believing that I deserved it, but it’s no go. 

—Frederick G. Nichols 


What? Trying to find some kind of prognostic test that will prevent some of the failures in 
shorthand, which, as of course you know, “have been comparatively high in the United States.” 
That’s an understatement, especially if by “failure” is meant inability to function as a good stenog- 
rapher after ‘‘passing” shorthand.' 

If we only could “find a reliable measure by means of which business educators would be able 
to screen the unqualified students, the number of failures might be reduced.” They “might be,” 
but they wouldn’t be. How do I know? Simply because so little use has been made of the selective 
means already-available to us. ' 

We are told that “research workers are continually investigating other possibilities” because “in- 
vestigators have been unable to develop tests that are highly predictive of shorthand success.” My 
view is that as long as a thesis is required for the doctorate and the doctorate is required for ad- 
rancement, so long will investigators go on researching in this field without greatly affecting the 
number of failures in it. 

For the past forty years the need for research in this field has been recognized says this latest 
researcher. Beginning with a study in 1912 a total of eighteen related studies are cited. Inci- 
dentally, one of the most expertly devised, supervised, and reported researches was not men- 
tioned. One wonders why not. It produced a test having substantial predictive value at least equal 
to that produced by the measures used in this study.” 

Many questions arise as one reads this latest report. 

[s the ‘“‘fundamental assumption” that shorthand is a “language art” or ‘‘skill” justified? Surely 
not by anything appearing in this report. What common language cannot be both written and 
spoken? Can you speak shorthand? Graham shorthand, yes. But Gregg shorthand, no. 

What is meant by “shorthand success”? That is, what should be predicted? Is it a passing mark 
in shorthand principles? Writing from dictation up to 150 w.p.m.? Or perhaps only 100 
w.p.m.? Or taking and getting out 500 words with a minimum of error? Or taking and getting 
out an hour’s office dictation up to usable standards? In other words what are we trying to pre- 
dict? Doesn’t it make a difference? Of what value is the mastery of a shorthand system if one’s 
English, spelling, manual control, hearing, mental alertness, etc. are not such that the learner can 
use what she has mastered in actual practice? Do not these other assets count for as much as, if 
not more than, the single one that has to do with learning shorthand? 

What is the similarity between speaking or writing a foreign language and taking dictation in 
shorthand? I wouldn’t know. If we are concerned only with “learning shorthand”, the proposed 
test “might” help, but if we are concerned with the functional use of shorthand how much pre- 
dictive value has such a test? 

And how many college girls cannot “learn (pass) shorthand” if they really want to? If there 
are many this is a fine commentary on college entrance requirements. Is this really a problem at 
that level? If so, how much greater is the problem at the high school level? 

Worley reported .76 as the correlation of marks in shorthand with those in “modern lan- 


guages.” What languages? What shorthand course or courses? It really matters. For 
4 The Relationship of Learning Factors in Certain Modern For eign-Language Aptitude Tests to the Prediction of Shorthand 
Achievement in College, Oklahoma Agricu'tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

2Deemer’s Shorthand Aptitude Test, published by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Continued on page 386) 
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SUCCESS 


IN THE WORLD OF BUSINESS 


by Mary Courtney O'Toole 


Boston University, Bosion, Massachusetts 


and 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


VEN now, though you may not 

be a senior, one of your most 
popular thoughts, doubtless, is Alma 
Mater—Where Do | Go From You? 
And if you are like the majority 
of college people training for a busi- 
ness career, you probably answer 
yourself promptly and derisively 
with — “Into Business — Where 
Else?” and you’re happy in the reply. 
But should I this moment pause long 
enough in my speaking to pass out 
to you individual slips of paper on 
which to write down what particular 
business you would like to enter and 
why, the chances are fairly good that 
more than half of you would answer 
—‘any business; I don’t care; I 
just want a job.” To the average 
student in college and to the average 
college graduate, business is _busi- 
ness. 

A more ridiculous declaration can 
hardly be made. If business were 
business, Wm. Filene’s & Sons Com- 
pany of Boston would be manufac- 
turing tanks in their beauty salon 
while the First National Bank nearby 
would be selling nylon stockings at 
their tellers’ windows; if business 
were just business in the sense that 
the average college student thinks of 
it, American Airlines would insist 
that all their pilots be expert hair 
stylists; American Telephone Com- 
pany would force their linemen to 
attend evening school at Arthur 
Murray’s dance studios; and the 
Ford Motor Company would use 
their assembly line five days a week 
to build Fords, the sixth day to make 
chocolates. 

The first stanza in your Song for 
Success should be learned early and 
sensibly. There is no such thing as 
Business — there are businesses; 
hundreds of thousands of them in 
America. Divided into their broadest 
classifications, they are: manufac- 
turing, distribution, transportation, 
publishing, insurance, mining, bank- 
ing. Subdivided into individual activ- 
ities each of them entails financing, 
making, designing, or constructing, 
selling, record- or bookkeeping, re- 
search, personnel, management and 
public relations. Sub-classified fur- 
ther, the all-inclusive term, manu- 
facturing, dissolves into hundreds 
of types: manufacturing of autos, of 
furniture, of clothing, of war imple- 
ments, of cosmetics and so forth— 
each one of which before its appear- 
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ance must be financed and after its 
birth must be advertised, marketed, 
sold to the people by the people. 
Business, I hope I have convinced 
you, is not just business. Then where 
do you fit in? From your Alma 
Mater, where do you go? To Wash- 
ington, D. C. to become secretary to 
the Director of the Census!—are you 
good at detail? capable in statistics ? 
Te New York City to become as- 
sistant to the manager of an adver- 
tising agency!—have you original 
ideas and imagination? Can you take 








", .. to the average college graduate, busi- 
ness is business." 


long hours and hard work? To 
Boston’s financial district as sten- 
ographer to the treasurer of the 
Shawmut National Bank!—are you 
dependable and know what confi- 
dential implies? To Hartford, Con- 
necticut, as executive assistant to the 
lawyer in charge of health and acci- 
dent claims of the Aetna Insurance 
Company? to the First Naval Dis- 
trict headquarters as a GS4 to the 
commandant; to Soldiers Field Road 
in Brighton, Massachusetts, as secre- 
tary to the manager of WBZ’s tele- 
vision plant? to the Hawaiian Islands 
as a one-girl force for the F. B. I. 
agent in charge of “Operation- 
Secrecy.” 

From Alma Mater, where will 
you go? Can your professors tell 
you? can your parents tell you? can 
I tell you? The answer is no. Where 
you go from your college is entirely 
up to you. The types of positions I 
have just mentioned may sound to 
you like glamorous dream jobs and, 
as long as they are in your imagina- 


tion and not in your will, that -. all 
they can possibly be for you. 
Whichever one of you is : .0st 
desirous of seeing the beau :ful 
Hawaiian Islands and get paid for 
the privilege will one day see tiem. 
Where you go from colleg: is 
where you want to go, but where you 
do not want to go is into business; 
because if you do, you will discover 
that you are going into a vacuum, 


"I've Got Plenty of Nothing" 


On a number of occasions I have 
heard personnel managers declare 
publicly that candidates for positions 
come into their office, time after time, 
sit down across the desk from them, 
and when asked what they can do 
for the company, answer—“T can do 
anything.” The day may yet come 
when some facetious personnel man 
will take an applicant literally and 
request her to move the building to 
the vacant lot across the street. 

Any college graduate who goes to 
a job interview and in reply to the 
question about her abilities answers, 
“T can do anything,” deserves no 
consideration and usually gets none. 

If you can do everything, that is 
proof positive that you can do noth- 
ing well. 

Now that you are determined that 
you will one day become, let us say, 
a junior executive in Lord & Tay- 
lor’s on Fifth Avenue, what have 
you got to offer an employment man- 
ager in your first interview’ Plenty 
of nothing! or a small-sized portion 
of excellent quality ! 

As you go forth into that special 
area of the business world that you 
have chosen to conquer, what are 
you taking with you as weapons for 
victory? a brand-new suit with a 
stained lapel; or last year’s outfit 
in which you have seen to it that you 
look “tops” ; a case of feminine wiles 
that have done wonders for you at 
parties, Or a semi-serious, business- 
like attitude that comes neatly packed 
with common sense; a chip on your 
shoulder that will fall off the instant 
the personnel manager intimates the 
job is not for you, or a graciousness 
that kindles into the flame of in- 
telligent curiosity as to why you are 
not acceptable? 

If you are wise, you will not ap- 
pear at an interview with your 
college degree worn like the purple 
heart. What you have to offer to the 
business in which you have inten- 
tionally decided to apply for em- 
ployment will be quickly obvious to 
the practiced powers of evaluating 
which every personnel man has. It 
you have plenty of nothing, he will 
know it in two minutes; if you have 
a little of something, it may take 
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five minutes; if you have plenty of 
something, he will most likely give 
oi. several minutes of his time, and 
the job you are seeking as a bonus. 

Yow you ask me—how do I know 
what I have to offer personnel man- 
agers in the business world? The 
fastest way to find out is to sit down 
to 1 question and answer session with 
a two-some—yourself and you. What 
have I got that the business of my 
choice would be willing to pay money 
for? what have I in the way of per- 
sonality attractiveness that I want 
to guard; what unattractive traits 
have I that I need instantly to start 
correcting or eliminating entirely ; 
what special knack or ability is mine 
that is not my friends; what skills 
have I developed, and are they de- 
veloped as fully as possible for me; 
what interests me particularly in 
college—out of college; what about 
me do my friends and acquaintances 
like, dislike; what do I hope to be 
doing five—ten—fifteen years from 
the day I graduate? Why am I hop- 
ing to get a job in this particular 
business rather than in some other? 

To the employment manager of 
any company, you are a product? 
Nine times out of a dozen he is not 
in the market for a bargain; he is in 
the market to make a valuable pur- 
chase for which he intends to pay a 
fair price. 

You wouldn’t attempt to sell a 
ticket for one of your college socials 
without knowing what the social was, 
where it would be held, the date, 
time, and price—yet you will go out 
for job interviews without knowing 
anything about yourself. Graduation 
from college is not a passport to the 
world of business enterprise; per- 
sonnel managers see plenty of college 
graduates and most of them they 
discover have plenty of nothing—but 
you won’t be among them, I hope. 


Happy Talk 

If, as I have just finished saying, 
you know yourself before you go to 
the interview, your conversation with 
the personnel manager will certainly 
be Happy Talk for both of you. 

The quality that is first apparent 
at the interview is personality. There 
is no such thing as lack of it; there 
are merely varieties, and degrees in 
relation to the varieties. 

When you analyze the word per- 
sonality, you obtain a definition that 
is probably considered standard— 
thus thought of, personality in a 
man or woman is an animation of 
spirit, an alert mental attitude, a 
smiling friendliness, a kindly con- 
cern for the people about them, an 
active, intelligent interest in many 
things. In this sense it may be de- 
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scribed as those qualities in an in- 
dividual which ‘enable her to reach 
others, to get others responsive to 
her, to encourage others, to live with 
others, to work with others, to play 
with others with an ease and com- 
panionship that is admirable. 

To a personnel manager, there are 
characteristics of personality that are 
absolute essentials in an employee 
and yet, as necessary as they are, 
oftentimes they are not to be found. 

If he could have what he would 
really like, Mr. Employer would 
want you to: 

Be a perfect lady on every oc- 
casion. 

Be well groomed, neat and im- 
maculately clean in appearance. 

Be courteous, tactful with all types 
of people, in all situations. 

Be readily adaptable to people, to 
situations, to circumstances. 

Be willing to do the job, however 
minor, the best you can—hence ac- 
curately, neatly, seriously. 

Be independent in handling the 
job once you have been shown the 
way. 

Be constantly observant and capi- 
talize on this ability by showing 
initiative. 

Be willing to work hard, to take 
correction pleasantly, to profit by 
both. 

Be curious at all times, and eager 
to learn. 

Be loyal. 

Be enthusiastic—and as an_ in- 
evitable corollary. 

Be promoted. 


At a senior job clinic which [ at- 
tended recently, the personnel mana- 
ger of a large Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion said that in his company per- 
sonality traits were rated first; 
scholastic achievement in college, 
second. At the same meeting, the 
personnel director of a nationally 
famous company said that his cor- 
poration rated personality qualities 
one-third; college achievement, one- 
third; participation in extra cur- 
ricular activities, one-third. “Of 
course,” he added, “we should like to 
have the student who is A in all 
three categories.” Since what he 
desired is an almost certain improba- 
bility, let us examine ourselves with 
relation to the foregoing desires. 

A college graduate who has made 
a choice of business after a thorough 
consideration of the various fields 
and can demonstrate to the person- 
nel manager that she is eager and 
technically able to handle the job 
available need have little fear of 
losing it because of wobbly person- 
ality traits, and this is why. Rede- 
signing your personality, if that 


should be necessary, is a challenge 
unlike any other. It consists in 
knowing where the present struc- 
ture is faulty, what would improve 
it, and how you hope the completed 
model to look. You need only two 
implements for the work—a desire 
to change yourself, and a will strong 
enough to build the New You. 

If you do not know how to get 
along with others, if you have sev- 
eral days of friction in every year 
of your life, then you are emotion- 
ally immature and need to start the 
rebuilding job tonight. 

As human beings, we have been 
commanded, “To love our neighbors 
as ourselves,’ and the easiest way 
to reach that perfection of person- 
ality is to start immediately liking the 
person next to you in the classroom. 
Getting along with others is a 
“must” for business success. 

The exciting thing about person- 
ality is that it has nothing to do with 
physical attractiveness or lack of it; 
consequently it can be changed or 
developed. It is very possible that 
you can waste time in an attempt to 
develop physical beauty which, as 
you get older, will inevitably fade. 
Personality can continue to grow 
and improve throughout life with 
the result that at the age of forty 
(which at this moment sounds a 
fantastic age to you) you might well 
be a much more attractive business 
executive than you ever were a col- 
lege graduate. 

Happy Talk in your first inter- 
view is what you should prepare for. 
Happy Talk among all their per- 
sonnel and between their personnel 
and their customers is what em- 
ployers are seeking. 


You're Not Sick, You're In Love 


Now that the result of that 
planned-for interview has been the 
job you were hoping to get, please 
realize that you are starting your 
apprenticeship merely, that you are 
not settled for life. 

Your pot of gold at the end of the 
business world’s rainbow should 
never be intentionally found, for 
should you secure it, that day the 
joy in accomplishment ends. 

Perfection, as well you know, is 
your aim in all things and should 
your initiation into the world of 
business be, as it very likely will, on 
a junior-level job, then take on that 
job. with an enthusiasm, an energy, 
a cheerfulness that is notable with- 
out being conspicuous. To one girl 
in the stenographic pool of a large 
insurance company, the job she faces 
nine to five, Monday to Friday, 
may be for her the essence of 
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drudgery; to another girl it will be 
an introduction to her life’s desire 
of one day sitting in a private office 
on the ninth floor, behind a glass 
door bearing her name as Director 
of Women Personnel. 

There is a very old and hoary ex- 
pression that reads — “It’s all in 
the day’s work”; there is an equally 
old and presumably Irish expres- 
sion that reads “Come day, go day— 
God send Sunday.” To many girls 
in the world of business where, 
necessarily, certain jobs are repe- 
titious and routine, all that is in the 
day’s work is the least they can do 
without being detected in the sloth, 
and naturally the sooner God sends 
Sunday the more grateful to Him 
they are. 

It would seem that such people 
believe that business exists in order 
to support themselves and all others 
who have jobs in it. That anyone 
should work a little harder or longer 
than the absolute minimum required 
stuns them. They are of the opinion 
that a colleague in charge of the 
files who works as though she were 
inspired is either on the verge of 
insanity or certainly is very sick. 
They do not realize that the file 
clerk is anything but sick. They 
cannot understand that she is in 
love. To be in love with filing 
sounds nonsensical to them, and so 
it is. What they cannot grasp is 
that, momentarily, filing is all the 
clerk has to love; but she knows 
what she is really in love with and 
she means to have it. 

Day by day she is in love with 
perfection; she is in love with curi- 
osity; with learning, with acquiring 
information about the business that 
has nothing to do with guide tabs 
or file folders, with improving her 
skills in evening college classes or 
developing new ones; with voluntary 
overtime should that be needed in 
the office; with a constant urge for 
self-improvement and for doing 
things better month to month; in 
summary, she is in love with Suc- 
cess. 

To progress in the world of busi- 
ness, as everywhere else, you must 
put in more than you take out— 
more effort, more energy, more time, 
more patience, more thought. If 
the company breaks even on you, 
they will keep you on until eco- 
nomic circumstances force them to 
fire you; if your worth to them is 
below the weekly salary they pay 
you, they will drop you quickly, but 
if you are underpaid in relation to 
what you give them, you can be 
pretty sure that you will be waving 
farewell to filing, years before you 
hoped to do so. 
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Business offices are neither in ap- 
pearance nor. in operation like the 
ones constructed in Hollywood. 
What is glamorous in_ business is 
what requires continuous hard work 
—ideas, achievements, accomplish- 


- ments. 


To experience what is glamorous 
in business you must have ambition 
—to do any job the best you can; to 
do every job as perfectly as is within 
your capacity. 

If your ambition consists in hop- 
ing to arrive at a state of comfort 
in which you can do less than you 
do now, then don’t go into the busi- 
ness world and expect appreciation. 

If on the day of graduation from 
college, you know what you want, 
why you want it, what you have to 
offer for it, then take yourself and 
your degree out into the world of 


business and introduce them to j.-r- 
sonnel managers. 

If you intend to reach the toy as 
soon as you are able to, then k-ep 
your eyes open, your ears open, your 
mouth closed, and your intellige ice 
alerted daily, and some big name in 
business, one unexpected day, ill 
call you into his office and, thank ng 
the God who made him that he ‘iad 
the sense to hire you some years }e- 
fore, will calmly say, “Miss Doe, 
you have been named to take over 
our new position as executive as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the 
company.” 

That is the evening that your 
friends, looking. out their windows 
about midnight, won’t be at all sur- 
prised to see you Swinging on a Siar. 
They will simply say—‘‘We knew she 
could, and she did; that’s all!” 
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This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 19 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins at 7 and 77 and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; "3sp" means strike space bar three 
times; etc. Keep shift key depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—17sp, 5%, 27sp, 5% 
2—12sp, 12%, 23sp, 12% 
3—10sp, 17%, 17sp, 17% 
4—9sp, 19%, 15sp, 5%, 2sp, 12% 


5—ésp, 18%, Isp, 2%, 14sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 17% 

6—5sp, 12%, 2sp, 5%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 19% 

7—5sp, 20%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 4%, 7sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 19% 

8—4sp, 21%, 2sp, 8%, 5sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 21% 

9—3sp, 22%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 7%, 4sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 22% 
10—Isp, 25%, 4sp, 8%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 23% 
11—Isp, 10%, 4sp, 12%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 7%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 9%, 4sp, 10% 
12—Isp, 7%, 4sp, 15%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 7%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 12%, 4sp, 7% 
13—7%, 3sp, 17%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 7%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 17%, 2sp, 6% 
14—5%, 2sp, 22%, 5sp, 4%, 5sp, 21%, 2sp, 4% 
15—4%, 2sp, 8%, 2sp, 12%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 12%, 2sp, 


6%, 2sp, 4% 


16—4%, 2sp, 8%, 2sp, 11%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 11%, 2sp, 6%, 2sp, 4% 
17—3%, 2sp, 6%, 6sp, 9%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 9%, 


5sp, 5%, 2sp, 3% 


18—2%, 3sp, 4%, 9sp, 8%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 8%, 


8sp, 3%, 3sp, 2% 


19—1%, 4sp, 3%, 10sp, 8%, 2sp, 16%, 2sp, 8%, 8sp, 3%, 4sp, 1% 

20—5sp, 3%, 11sp, 7%, 2sp, 16%, 2sp, 7%, Isp, 3% 

21—5sp, 1%, 14sp, 6%, 3sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 3sp, 6%, I2sp, 1% 
22—22sp, 5%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 5% 

23—25sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2% 


24—29sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2% 
25—30sp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 1% 
26—30sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 2% 
27—32sp, 3%, 2sp, 3% 

28—33sp, 6% 


The design constructed by following the above directions is shown on page 402. 
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RESEARCH IN TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 





ITH the tremendous growth in 

enrollment in institutions of 
higher learning since the close of 
World War II, there has been a 
phenomenal development and expan- 
sion of graduate programs. As a re- 
sult, interest and participation in re- 
search have assumed proportions of 
rapidly growing magnitude. 

In the field of business education, 
the period from 1920 to 1950 encom- 
passed most of the formal research 
efforts. During those thirty years, 
numerous studies accumulated from 
many sources without the benefit of 
any central coordinating influence; 
consequently, a real need for a com- 
prehensive organization and analysis 
of the findings of these investigations 
developed. 

An organized summation of the 
contributions made in each of the 
various areas should prove of value 
in appraising what has been done and 
what remains to be done; thus, in- 
telligent planning of future research 
should be facilitated. To meet this 
need, the 242 available studies deal- 
ing with the teaching of bookkeeping 
and accounting were recently sum- 
marized and classified into the va- 
rious problem areas to which they 
seemed most closely related. A sum- 
mary of some of the principal find- 
ings of the studies from the major 
problem areas follows. 


The Status of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Instruction 


No recent studies dealing with the 
status of bookkeeping instruction in 
the secondary schools have been 
made. Findings of the studies made 
between 1930 and 1940 indicated that 
the high school course in bookkeep- 
ing was commonly one year in length 
and was offered in the eleventh or 
twelfth grades for a 50- or 60-min- 
ute single period five days a week. 
It was usually a required course for 
all business majors and a recom- 
mended elective for all students. In 
most schools, there were no pre- 
requisites to enrollment in the course ; 
when prerequisites were established 
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AND ACCOUNTING 
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Muncie, Indiana 


or stipulated, business arithmetic and 
elementary business training were 
commonly designated. 

The studies investigating the status 
of accounting instruction in colleges 
and universities were made chiefly 
in the decade following 1940. Ac- 
counting, almost universally regarded 
as a core course in all college busi- 
ness curricula, has had for its pri- 
mary objective the training for a 
position in business. However, sur- 
veys of the opinions of accountants 
revealed that they considered college 
instruction in accounting too theore- 
tical. The subject matter of the col- 
legiate elementary course, which was 
found to be offered most frequently 
in the freshman and _ sophomore 
years, was considered approximately 
equivalent to the subject matter 
covered in two years of bookkeeping 
instruction in high school. Numer- 
ous universities and colleges have es- 
tablished laboratories for accounting 
classes, but in many instances they 
have abandoned them for reasons 
such as difficulties in scheduling, ex- 
pense of operation, and inadequate or 
unsatisfactory results. 

Objectives of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 

The primary objective of book- 
keeping instruction until after World 
War I was job preparation, but by 
1930 there was general recognition 
that it could no longer be justified on 
that basis alone. Consequently, con- 
siderable attention was given by re- 
searchers and business educators to 
the determination and evaluation of 
the nonvocational uses of the subject. 
They generally agreed that the non- 
vocational objectives claimed for it 
were not being realized in the tra- 
ditional courses. Some researchers 
reached the conclusion that the topics 
that should be taught in order to 
achieve the nonvocational aims need 
not be greatly different from those 
used to develop vocational efficiency. 
They held that any difference should 
lie largely in the matter of em- 
phasis in the presentation of the 
subject matter. 


Among the objectives most com- 
monly advanced for the course were: 
general business information, voca- 
tional. training, social and personal 
uses, and preparation for advanced 
accounting training. Most _ re- 
searchers recommended that the first- 
year bookkeeping course should em- 
phasize personal and social uses with- 
out foregoing the vocational emphasis 
and that any procedures presented 
for the personal use of students in 
their daily living should be simple 
and easy to perform. 


Course Content and Instructional 
Materials 

While there was general agree- 
ment that the content of the book- 
keeping course should follow gener- 
ally accepted business practices and 
procedures, the findings of several 
studies indicated that it did not. Busi- 
ness teachers were advised to use the 
findings of periodic surveys of busi- 
nesses of their communities to assist 
them in the development of the con- 
tent of their courses. The dearth of 
suitable instructional materials was 
considered a contributing factor: in 
the failure to realize most of the non- 
vocational objectives of bookkeeping. 
If related business principles, as well 


as technical skills, were properly 
taught, researchers generally con- 


cluded that the one-year bookkeeping 
course could provide vocational train- 
ing not only for bookkeepers but also 
for other office workers. 

The basic topics of subject matter 
were found not to vary materially 
among the various bookkeeping text- 
books in current use; however, the 
arrangement and sequence did vary. 
The modern textbook generally pro- 
vides content that stresses the de- 
velopment of business skills and 
knowledges rather than the mechan- 
ical phases of bookkeeping empha- 
sized in earlier textbooks. 


Methods of Approach 

Complete agreement was _ not 
reached in regard to the superiority 
of one approach or method of intro- 
ducing bookkeeping. It was the con- 
sensus of researchers that all methods 
of approach had advantages and dis- 
advantages and that the effectiveness 
of any one method was greatly af- 
fected by the preference, skill, and 
efficiency of the teacher using it. The 
balance sheet and the equation ap- 
proaches were found to be most 
widely used. Also, the findings of 
most of the studies dealing with the 
relative effectiveness of various 
methods of approach indicated that 
students achieved more readily when 
one of the various forms of the bal- 
ance sheet approach was used. 
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Achievement of Students in Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 

Students who had studied book- 
keeping in high school were found to 
make better marks in elementary ac- 
counting in college than did those 
students who had not studied book- 
keeping in high school. However, 
they apparently maintained such 
superiority only as long as the sub- 
ject matter in the accounting course 
was closely related to the bookkeep- 
ing content they had studied in high 
school. The recency of the book- 
keeping training was found to be an 
influential factor, inasmuch as it was 
found that those college students who 
had such training in their senior year 
of high school achieved more readily 
than did those students who had re- 
ceived it in their sophomore and 
junior years. Achievement in the col- 
lege accounting course increased, in 
general, with the length of time that 
the student had pursued the book- 
keeping course in high school, but 
such achievement was not improved 
by more than two years of high 
school bookkeeping instruction. 

No significant difference, as meas- 
ured by objective tests, was found 
between the achievement of students 
who worked practice sets and the 
achievement of students who solved 
short exercises instead. The findings 
of a few experimental studies _re- 
vealed a slight gain in the achieve- 
ment of students taught by the con- 
tract plan over the achievement of 
students taught by the daily-recita- 
tion plan. However, students ex- 
pressed a definite preference for the 
daily-recitation plan. The achieve- 
ment of students who had _ had 
double-period classes in bookkeeping 
in high school was found to be no 
greater than that of students who had 
had single periods of instruction. 

A program of testing achievement 
in bookkeeping and accounting that 
included a combination of the tradi- 
tional problem test with the objective- 
type test was recommended as a 
potentially better program than one 
in which either method was employed 
exclusively. 

Some of the factors that were 
found to influence the achievement of 
students in bookkeeping were: the 
vocabulary level of the textbooks ; the 
skill of the student in making arith- 
metical computations ; the use of sup- 
plementary aids in teaching; and the 
mental maturity, health, personal 
characteristics, and work habits of 
the student. 


Surveys of Bookkeepers’ Duties and of 
Business Practices and Procedures 


The findings of recent studies con- 


cerned with surveys of the records 
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kept by bookkeepers and the duties 
performed by them emphasized the 
need for business teachers to know 
the requirements of the jobs for 
which they trained their students. 
The findings of such surveys were 
checked against the content and ob- 


‘jectives of bookkeeping courses and 


bookkeeping textbooks. Other studies 
reported analyses made of bookkeep- 
ing courses with the view of deter- 
mining how much of their course 
content was actually used by the 
bookkeeper on the job or by the busi- 
nessman in the records he kept. 
Surveys of the duties performed 
by bookkeepers revealed that many 
of them could not be classified as 
technical bookkeeping duties, but 
were chiefly clerical in nature. How- 
ever, it was apparent in many in- 
stances that the satisfactory perform- 
ance of these duties was as important 


_to job success as was the perform- 


ance of duties involving technical 
knowledges and skills. It was also 
found that the bookkeeping duties in 
the large offices were so classified 
and routinized that clerks who had 
had little or no bookkeeping training 
could do the work. As a result of 
these studies, several researchers 
recommended that a clerical practice 
course, in addition to the bookkeep- 
ing course, should be required of all 
students preparing for office occupa- 
tions. 

Beginning office workers most fre- 
quently reported that they had been 
initially employed as ledger clerks. 
cost clerks, calculating machine 
operators, typists, stenographers, or 
sales clerks. It should be noted that 
the position of bookkeeper is not 
among the beginning jobs. The busi- 
ness machines most frequently used 
by bookkeepers were typewriters, 
adding machines, check protectors, 
and calculating machines. 

On the basis of frequency of 
performance, the recording activities 
of bookkeepers ranked high; by the 
same standard, the duties involving 
the interpretation of records and 
statements ranked low. 


Prognosis 


The relationship between a_ stu- 
dent’s intelligence, as measured by 
scores on an intelligence test, and his 
achievement in bookkeeping was not 


found high enough to be consid-- 


ered significant in predicting suc- 
cess in bookkeeping. The capacity 
for learning was generally discovered 
to be one of the several factors in 
the success of a bookkeeping student, 
but not a reliable one upon which 
to predict success in the mastery of 
the subject. 


The findings regarding the in wu. 
ence of . arithmetical ability u;on 
achievement in bookkeeping were ‘n- 
conclusive; in general, on the b. sis 
of the findings, it was concluded ¢ jat 
a course in business arithmetic co id 
not be justified as a prerequisite to 
the bookkeeping course. 

There was a high degree of ag: :e- 
ment among researchers that the s:u- 
dent’s general scholastic average of 
his freshman subjects offered the 
greatest predictive possibilities. ‘The 
findings of more recent studies 
seemed to indicate that not one fic- 
tor but a combination of many fac- 
tors—traits, ambitions, interest, home 
environment, and occupational and 
family background — influence 
achievement in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 





Recommendations for Future Research 


These research investigations, 
generally speaking, have established 
little that is new or unique in the 
teaching of bookkeeping and _ ac- 
counting; for the most part, they 
have paralleled the development and 
changes observed in present instruc: 
tional programs. Virtually every 
phase of the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting was investigated 
by several researchers, but numerous 
factors limited the value of many of 
the studies. Undoubtedly many of 
the studies could be expanded or re- 
peated with profit. 

Research in the future should logi- 
cally be concerned with some of the 
most urgent problems confronting 
bookkeeping and accounting teachers. 
Appropriate studies, sufficiently com- 
prehensive, need to be conducted to 
determine valid objectives of the 
bookkeeping course. Furthermore, 
surveys, status studies, and _ tests 
should be made at frequent intervals 
to determine whether those claimed 
for the courses are being effectively 
realized. - 

Detailed investigations need to be 
made to determine standards of vo- 
cational competency that are possible 
of attainment in vocational bookkeep- 
ing courses. Valid testing pro- 
cedures should then be developed to 
measure the attainment of those 
standards. Surveys have revealed 
that the teaching of vocational 
courses has frequently become aca- 
demic and consequently has failed 
to provide for the practical applica- 
tions of the theory presented. 

There seems to be a constant need 
for studies in which course content 
is evaluated and tested in terms of 
its contribution to course objectives. 
The problem of keeping the book- 

(Continued on page 384) 
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WHY 


NOT MORE WORK EXPERIENCE ? 


by Sister Marie Perpetua, SSJ 


Nazareth Academy 
Rochester, New York 


USINESS education periodicals 

contain many, many articles on the 
value of work experience and the 
way in which it can be worked out 
in the school program. After read- 
ing so much optimistic literature on 
the subject—and agreeing with it, 
too—this reader began to wonder 
why more work experience programs 
were not in operation. This article 
is an attempt to give some reasons 


tends to be more tractable on her first 
job and more eager to learn than she 
would be otherwise. They believe, 
too, that an employee who has started 
at the bottom of the concern and has 
advanced with the business is much 
more interested than one who has 
been with some other firm. It is wise 
to keep some of your pupils for these 
men. 

Other employers feel that they do 





Office Practice Class at Nazareth Academy 


for the seeming indifference of busi- 
ness educators to such a worth-while 
teaching device. The reaction of the 
employer, the public, the school, and 
the pupil to the idea was procured 
and is presented here for your evalua- 
tion. 


Employers’ Problems 

Since a work experience program 
necessarily depends on the employer, 
he will be given first place in this 
consideration. | Not all employers 
want a girl with experience. Many 
of them who ask the school for help 
desire a pupil who has just gradu- 
ated from high school. They want to 
give the girl her start in the business 
world. Their desire is to teach her 
their office routine and help her form 
work habits that are desirable in 
their particular field. This, they feel, 
can be done easier if the girl has 
not been working, because it is less 
difficult to form new habits than to 
have to break down habits and _ re- 
place them with others. 

Another reason for this choice on 
the part of employers is that a girl 
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not get enough work out of a girl 
who works only a few hours each 
day. It takes time for the worker to 
gather her materials, receive her in- 


structions, and actually begin the 


task. Still others say that they take 
the trouble to employ a girl in order 
to give her a chance; they train her 
in routine tasks only to find that the 
pupil, after getting the help, leaves 
the company for what she considers 
a better job. The employers’ re- 
action to a situation of this kind is 
that they have neither the time nor 
the money to support a work ex- 
perience program. 

Rating the pupil-worker is required 
of employers. All who are interested 
in part-time work are agreed that the 
girl’s work should be supervised and 
a record submitted to the school, so 
that her teacher can praise her for 
good work and counsel her regarding 
her weak points. Even if employers 
could find time to fill out a rating 
blank for each of their part-time 
workers, they usually dislike doing 
such a task and so turn it over to a 
subordinate who may not be quali- 


fied to do the job. The purpose of 
such a record is then defeated. 


Difficulties with the Public 


Next on the list is the public’s re- 
action to a work experience program. 
Some feel that the girl who is work- 
ing part-time is depriving an older 
person of the job. Naturally, every 
employer is thinking of his budget ; 
and if he can get inexperienced help 
for less money, he is sometimes will- 
ing to take it. Many people are look- 
ing for part-time work, but there is 
no market for their services because 
of the influx of teen-agers who can 
be hired and paid the basic wage. In 
fairness to these persons who need 
the money more than. do the pupils, 
the latter ought to withdraw from 
the field and wait until they finish 
their formal education. 

The consumer—that very impor- 
tant person—also sees some disadvan- 
tages in having a school girl work 
part-time. A lady goes into a store 
with the thought of buying an article. 
Not being too sure of the quality of 
some of the products, she desires 
some help from the clerk. To her 
dismay, she finds that the latter, who 
works only a short time each day, 
does not know anything about the 
different commodities except the 
price. If an older clerk is nearby, 
the girl may ask her opinion; if not, 
the buyer remains ignorant, becomes 
impatient with the clerk and the store, 
and probably does her purchasing 
elsewhere. Men, especially, are at 
the mercy of clerks when they are in 
the market for a present for their 
wives. They really need the advice 
and the help of an experienced clerk. 





Obstacles in the School 


Now consider the secondary. high 
school where it is not so easy to put 
in a work experience program in 
which the pupil is given release time 
for it. The girl is enrolled not only in 
commercial classes but also in Eng- 
lish, social studies, and maybe elec- 
tives of some kind. The business 
teacher is going to run into trouble if 
she insists that one of her girls be ex- 
cused from classes for a week or two 
in order to get that much desired 
business experience. If a girl loses five 
or ten periods of these subjects, she 
has something to make up and very 
often, she is unable to get caught up. 
Every teacher minds absenteeism be- 
cause she feels that she ought to slow 
up a little bit in order to give the 
absent member a chance, and yet it 
does not seem fair to hold the others 
back. It is a difficult thing to adjust 
the program so that the pupil will 
not miss these classes and still have 
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the opportunity to work. A _ pro- 
gram of this kind often upsets the 
smooth running of the school, un- 
less a great amount of time is spent 
planning a suitable schedule, and not 
many teachers have the required 
time. 


Dangers for the Pupil 


Last of all, the pupil who is en- 
gaged in part-time work enters the 
picture. The girl who is taking part 
in this program is still in her teens 
and therefore neither physically nor 
emotionally able to carry on two jobs 
at once. Her present vocation is to 
be formally educated, and she cannot 
learn with a tired body. 

Take the case of Peggy. She 
worked as a telephone operator from 
six to ten every night. There was no 
chance for her to go home to rest 
before reporting to work because she 
lived in a small town some distance 
from the city. At ten o’clock at night 
Peggy would start tor home arriving 
there about eleven-thirty. Of course, 
she had to rise early the next morn- 
ing in order to get to school on time. 

The result of this was that Peggy 
was tired, listless, and irritable when 
in school, and frequently absent. Her 
studies suffered ; she failed several of 
her final examinations. No doubt, 
Peggy was learning much in her con- 
tact with business, but she now says 
it was at too great a cost. 

Another danger for the pupil is 
that she is not ready to take an ac- 
tive part in the business world. She 
finds that the ideals which her educa- 
tion is helping to build up are shat- 
tered by what she sees and hears. 

A good example of this is Dorothy 
who was a bright, sweet-mannered 
girl in September. She procured a 
job in an office after school. Her 
teachers could see a gradual change 
in Dorothy. She became cheap-look- 
ing in her attempt to imitate her 
office colleagues. Make-up was over 
done, eyebrows were plucked to a 
thin string, her hair-do was extreme. 
She became coarse and vulgar in her 
speech and actions. Dorothy, evi- 
dently, was still too young to realize 
that all things are not to be imitated. 

Everybody agrees that “all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
or Jane a dull girl. So it is with the 
student who works after school. He 
is deprived of many extracurricular 
activities. He loses the opportunity 
of taking part in dramatic produc- 
tions because he cannot remain to 
practice. He cannot join clubs be- 
cause the meetings are held after 
school hours. The athletic program 
is not for him either because of its 
many activities outside of class time. 

These extracurricular projects are 
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. store. 


good for the pupil because it gives 
him a chance to display talents which 
otherwise might remain hidden. 
Training in leadership is another 
benefit to be derived from these 
sources, 

Betty is one girl who-almost failed 
because of her job in a department 
She was extremely fond of 
sports but was unable to take part 
in any of the after-school activities. 
She seemed to be tired all the time, 
and she caught cold easily. Betty 
tried hard, but was a miserable fail- 
ure on her mid-year tests. One of 
the teachers had a talk with her and 
advised her to stop working, if it 
were not financially necessary, and 
enjoy her school days. Betty took the 
advice, and success followed. She 
became one of the best players on 
the varsity, joined the swimming 
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club, and raised her average. \ jw 
her one ambition is to be a phys al 


education teacher. What would h ve 
happened to Betty if she had ¢ n- 
tinued her work experience progré 1? 

The story could go on, but eno: zh 
has been said to explain the reas ns 
for the few successful work exp: ri- 
ence programs in the schools. et 
those few be your guiding star «ad 
encouragement. If you have he 
time and the patience and feel tiat 
you can work out such a plan in 
your school, by all means “launch 
out into the deep.” Perhaps tris 
article will help you to steer clear of 
some of the rocks that lie ahead. At 
any rate, it will put you on your 
guard and you will know, that, al- 
though all seems calm at the begin- 
ning of the venture, a squall is apt 
to blow up at any time. 


IN TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 382) 


keeping and accounting courses up to 
date to meet the changing require- 
ments of business, as well as the per- 
sonal and social needs of the in- 
dividual, is an ever-present one. 

No general agreement has_ been 
reached regarding the emphasis to 
be placed on the machine methods of 
bookkeeping. There has been con- 
siderable recognition and investiga- 
tion of the many clerical duties per- 
formed by bookkeepers on the job, 
but there is a need for determining 
the degree of emphasis that training 
for such duties should receive in the 
bookkeeping course. Also, considera- 
tion should be given to revisions of 
course content that would provide 
optimum integration among all busi- 
ness courses. 

The second-year bookkeeping 
course should be more comprehen- 
sively studied to determine its place 
in the business curriculum, its objec- 
tives and content, and the selection 
of students to pursue it. 

The optimum size of the book- 
keeping class, the physical facilities 
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needed for the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, and the pre- 
requisites, if any, have never been 
objectively determined. On the col- 
legiate level, the efficacy of large lec- 
ture sections in accounting courses, 
supplemented by small “quiz” sec- 
tions, should be investigated. Intern- 
ship programs in accounting are still 
in the formative stage; they need to 
be studied with the view of determin- 
ing the most effective types of organ- 
ization and operation. 

Despite the inconclusive results of 
studies dealing with the factors con- 
tributing to success in bookkeeping 
and accounting, research in prognosis 
should be continued. The diagnosis 
of those factors that impede the 
progress of students and the plan- 
ning of remedial measures for elimi- 
nating them should receive greater 
attention in future research. 

Progress in business education re- 
quires continuous research; few 
problems can be regarded as com- 
pletely and finally solved. 


—_> —_> >> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer by 
Virginia Reva, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


How can we keep in touch 
with local business customs? 
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EVALUATION OF 
/, COLLEGE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
by Cloyd P. Armbrister 


Concord College 
Athens, West Virginia 


‘( is important that business depart- 

ments make an evaluation each year 
o! the teacher personnel ; equipment ; 
objectives of the department; 
methods of instruction, testing, and 
grading; courses beirig offered; and 
course content. 


Teacher Personnel 

This evaluation should be done by 
students and each individual teacher. 
A good student evaluation sheet can 
be prepared by student and faculty. 
The following is a list of questions 
which might be used as a guide in 


the kind of job opportunities for your 
students ? 

7. Have you done any traveling ¢ 

8. Have you been a speaker or been 
on any type of program this year? | 
9. Have you served on any commit- 
tees this year? 

10. Have you had any work experi- 
ence recently in an office, store, etc. 7 


Equipment 

Each teacher should make a study 
of the equipment needed and recom- 
mended for teaching his courses. 
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helping ‘teachers evaluate themselves 
and see if they are advancing pro- 
fessionally : 

1. Have you pursued further gradu- 
ate work? 

2. What organizations have you 
joined in your field? educational or- 
ganizations? social organizations ? 
service organizations ? 

3. Have you attended any profes- 
sional conventions, conferences, or 
seminars? 

4. Have you shared any of your ex- 
periences with other teachers through 
published articles or research? 

5. Have you tried out in your class- 
room a new idea that might be of 
value as research? 

6. Have you made contacts in your 
community or others to determine 
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After knowing what should be avail- 
able for teaching more effectively, the 
teacher should make a list of the 
equipment on hand. Upon comple- 
tion of these two lists, a comparison 
should be made to see what addi- 
tional equipment can be secured with 
the funds available. 


Objectives of the Department 

These objectives should come from 
individual thinking of each teacher, 
and then a master list made by the 
group of teachers. (Of course, if the 
department has only one teacher, one 
list is sufficient.) The objectives of 
one business department are: 


1. To give all students the essentials 
of academic education needed by all 


intelligent Americans for participa- 
tion in civic and social activities. 

2. To teach business in such a way 
that students can use the knowledge 
in solving their personal problems. 
3. To prepare students to earn their 
living as professional, managerial, 
and consultant workers in the busi- 
ness field. 

4. To prepare students to some ex- 
tent for more than one kind of busi- 
ness job. 

5. To develop economic literacy in 
American democracy. 

6. To prepare students for efficient 
ownership and management of self- 
operated business. 

7. To develop a code of business and 
social ethics. 

8. To develop a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and pride in accomplish- 
ment. 


9. To develop managerial abilities. 


Methods of Instruction, Testing, 
and Grading 

Each teacher should list the va- 
rious methods used in teaching each 
course, and should then compare 
these methods to other accepted 
methods. Also, study groups can be 
conducted, and discussions can bring 
out the viewpoints of others. It is 
good to have students discuss what 
they think about the class procedure. 
Methods of testing and grading 
should be studied from what is being 
done to what should be done. Are 
tests given frequently enough? Are 
tests varied in type? 


Courses Being Offered 

Make a survey of graduates to see 
which courses did them the most 
good, and which courses were of 
least benefit to them. 
1. Are all the courses you now teach 
of benefit, and should these be con- 
tinued ? 
2. Is there a need for additional 
course offerings ? 


Course Content 

Each year a teacher should list the 
content of a course to see if all the 
essentials are being given. Also, to 
see if there is any over-lapping with 
other courses. 


Conclusions 
After an analysis such as given 
here, teachers are able to make sug- 
gestions for improvement of instruc- 
tion within the department. Some 
of the suggestions given by members 
of the business education staff at 
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Concord College concerning “Im- 
provement in College Instruction” 
were : 

1. Fewer teaching hours. 

2. Detour from textbook to meet cur- 
rent business trends. 

3. Encourage students to attend con- 
ference hours. 

4. Greater interest in students. 

5. Show greater enthusiasm for sub- 
ject matter. 

6. Better teaching methods. 





7. More visual instruction. 

8. Laboratory work in retailing. 
9. More oral reports. 

10. More advanced study. 

11. Attend more meetings. 

12. Participate in meetings. 

13. More reading. 


- 14. Visit other instructors. 


15. Additional traveling. 
16. Better library facilities. 
17. More room space. , 
18. Fewer preparations. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 377) 


marks in shorthand and junior high 
school English he reported .71. How 
important is that difference of .05? 
And note that at the college level an- 
other study turned up a correlation 
figure of .46 for shorthand marks 
and foreign language. Quite a spread 
between .76 and .46. | would like to 
see Worley’s English pupils and his 
“foreign languages” pupils compared 
as to all the factors that probably 
affect achievement in courses. | It’s a 
safe bet that his ‘foreign languages”’ 
group was a select one in comparison 
with his “junior high school English” 
group. 

Worley didn’t find the I. Q. sig- 
nificant. But Bills did. She found 
the intelligence test the ‘‘most efficient 
single test for eliminating failures” in 
selecting good stenographers or for 
selecting on-the-job trainees. 

The eighteen studies cited repre- 
sent almost nothing in common, and 
very little of significance in relation 
to the study under consideration. 
Here are the different objectives as 
stated: (1) to determine tests adapt- 
ed to specific business functions; (2) 
to determine tests valuable in select- 
ing stenographers; (3) to pick stu- 
dents who are capable of benefiting 
from secretarial training; (4) to de- 
termine the capacity for skill in ste- 
nography; (5) to test probable abil- 
ity to learn shorthand ; (6) to succeed 
in typewriting and stenography ; (7) 
to determine the validity of selected 
tests; and others with multiple ob- 
jectives that would doom any tester 
to failure. 

The loose use of language in such 
research is unfortunate. Samples: 
stenographic ability, good  stenog- 
raphers, secretarial training, skill in 
stenography, success in shorthand, 
workers who can use their heads, to 
select for secretarial and related 
courses, secretarial aptitude, and to 
predict success in secretarial courses 
or employment. What do these terms 
and expressions mean to you? Not 
the same as to me, or to the research- 
er using them, except by chance. 
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Is it any wonder that this latest 
researcher reports for these tests 
nothing that can be considered “‘high- 
ly predictive of shorthand achieve- 
ment,” whatever these last two words 
may mean. 

So now we turn to foreign lan- 
guage prognostic tests as a possible 
source of predictive value for short- 
hand. From here on I am lost. So 
many questions are begged as to be- 
fog the entire issue. You take it 
from here and see what you make of 
it. If you are teaching shorthand to 
college students and have many who 
should have been rejected because 
they cannot /earn shorthand, perhaps 
you will find here a means of pre- 
venting the enrollment of such in the 
future. 

You who have the much more im- 
portant problem of “‘screening”’ ap- 
plicants for shorthand at the high 
school level will get little help. But 
fortunately. you don’t need it. You 
already have plenty of easily admin- 
istered criteria for use in weeding 
out the sure misfits. But you can’t 
use it, or will not. I am not sure 
which. At least you haven’t used it 
to any extent. There are pressures 
at this level which will not yield re- 
gardless of the evidence of probable 
failure. 

Finally, you might do well to try 
the Deemer test, although it was not 
deemed worthy of a reference in this 
study. It was developed in a $52,000 
piece of research, by experts who 
had reasonable control of a score or 
more of pairs of equated students, in 
as many equated high schools, located 
in equated towns, taught under 
equated conditions, by as nearly’ as 
possible equated teachers, over a pe- 
riod of three years, with the advice 
and cooperation of a score of leaders 
in the business teaching field. But, of 
course, don’t bother about it if you 
are teaching where regardless of evi- 
dence that might cause some to fore- 








go shorthand study you have to t: ke 
them anyway because “dad is a t: x- 
payer,’ or because the alternat ve 
course is distasteful, or because o0- 
cial approval is reserved for the “s c- 
retarial” job. 

As for me, well I have seen m: ay 
students at all levels above element: ry 
school who could “learn shorthan i,” 
but who could not function acce )t- 
ably in an above-average “‘steno- 
graphic” job, to say nothing oi a 
“secretarial” one. Until use is made 
of existing prognostic criteria, in- 
cluding but not confined to tests, I 
shall not get much excited about new 
prognostic media in this field. 

I hesitate to comment on the sta- 
tistical results as stated in the report 
under review because neither my 
space nor competence is adequate for 
this purpose. But I cannot resist 
pointing out, however, that the two 
correlations of “greatest significance 
in this study” are .6374 and .7192. 
Also that the first of these is much 
smaller than the one reported by 
Deemer for his prognostic test, and 
the other approximately the same. It 
should be noted also that the “foreign 
language” used is Esperanto which, 
as the researcher reports, is regarded 
by “some specialists” as “not being a 
real foreign language.” These spe- 
cialists reject it as a basis for measur- 
ing foreign language aptitude. I am 
safe in predicting that “some (busi- 
ness education) specialists” also will 
reject the idea that shorthand is a 
“real foreign language.” So we come 
to the conclusion that an aptitude test 
based on a “real” foreign language 
(Spanish and French) will be of 
little use in predicting success im 
learning shorthand, but that a non- 
foreign language test based on Es- 
peranto might have some value, but 
not any more than at least one al- 
ready available test based on the 
known requirements for successful 
shorthand study. 





IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO! 


"If the student hasn't learned, 
the teacher hasn't taught" 


The chap who said it never tried 
To teach Augustus Moore 
With fingers like a sausage roll 
And I. Q. 64; 
Or saccharine Diana Cole 
Or Marietta Noyes 
Whose waking hours are filled with cokes 
And bobby pins and boys. 
Perhaps I haven’t really “taught” 
Because one Jerry Fleck, 
The football idol of the school, 
Is still a “hunt and peck.” 
My conscience may be badly seared, 
But when the checks come out, 
I'll grab the one that’s meant for me 
And give a happy shout! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
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SUGGESTIONS TO BEGINNING TEACHERS 





OF SHORTHAND AND TYPING 
by Joseph B. Cleary 


Pace College 
New York, N. Y. 


“HE opinions expressed herein are 
Totiered mainly as an aid to the 
beginning teacher, who may find, as 
I did, that his first teaching job calls 
for a great many judgments and 
techniques which were not specifi- 
cally covered in his methods courses. 
This shall be, in a fashion, a pot 
pourri of those techniques which 
were discovered by the writer from 
his readings, from the advice of 
fellow teachers, and __ primarily 
through trial and error. It is hoped 
that they may prove helpful, and at 
least stimulating, to the new teacher. 


Usefulness of Typewriting 


My first few weeks of teaching 
typewriting to accounting, business 
administration, and merchandising, 
advertising and salesmanship majors 
were sufficient to convince me that 
the initial enthusiasm that beginners 
usually have for typewriting is not 
enough to sustain them through the 
rigorous “grind” that confronts 
them, especially if they do not meet 
with success at the beginning. That 
is why I now endeavor to convince 
my students of the importance of 
typewriting to themselves. Possibly 
we, as teachers, who fully realize the 
usefulness of typewriting to anyone, 
mistakenly feel this to be so obvious 
as to neglect mentioning it at all to 
students. 

A point which naturally has a 
great deal of significance to students 
is the usefulness of typewriting in 
their school work. I bring out to my 
classes that we write longhand legibly 
at about 25 or 30 words a minute, 
but that “we shall learn to typewrite 
at least that fast this term” and that 
the typewritten material will have 
the important advantage of making 
a more favorable subjective impres- 
sion upon the reader (“resulting in 
a better grade’’). I mention, too, that 
typewriting can “teach your fingers 
to spell” words that we might other- 
wise have trouble with.1 I mention 
the helpfulness of typewriting in 
making us more aware of our written 
English. 

With college students, especially, 
job preparation is uppermost in 
their minds, so I feel certain that 
they are impressed when the teacher 





1 Bitha Craig and Louis A. Leslie, Teach Your 
Fingers to Spell, Second Edition. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1941, 
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reminds them that the ability to type- 
write is often a means of initial en- 
trance into a desired field of work. 
The accounting student, for ex- 
ample, who can type has one more 
selling point in his favor when he 
seeks a position with an advertising 
agency. Some of my students are 
thinking more about their future 
positions in the armed forces than 
in business, and so I don’t neglect 
acquainting them with the fact that 
a GI can often exchange places from 
the company kitchen to the orderly 
room with his knowledge of type- 
writing. 
Explain Why 

It won’t take long for the begin- 
ning teacher to discover that simply 
“telling” the class (for instance. to 
use the paper release to remove the 





. with his knowledge of typewriting.” 


paper from the machine) will not, 
of itself, have the desired effect upon 
the students. True, if the directive is 
repeated often enough, the class will 
obey. But the teacher should ask 
himself what his students will do 
when they are on the job and class- 
room pressures are relieved. Will the 
student have developed the habit of 
removing the paper with the paper 
release (using this one technique 
merely as one example)? Perhaps. 
How much better would it not be if 
his students had developed an atti- 
tude with respect to this technique. 
No pressure would be needed to 
make the student do things the right 
way. 

It is quite possible for an attitude 
to be developed immediately ; habits 





usually take much repetition, and 
even then may die out with disuse. 
An attitude, however, has a lasting 


’ effect upon the individual. The only 


way the teacher can develop desir- 
able attitudes is by convincing the 
student that “this way is the best 
way.” I therefore make it a rule to 
give the “why” of everything I direct 
my students to do. For instance, I 
take the time to thread a carbon 
pack into a typewriter and then pull 
it out of the machine without using 
the paper release. The roller marks 
on the carbon copies, which I bring 
to the attention of the class, are one 
effective means of convincing the 
class why they should use the paper 
release. ; 

When taking up the matter of cor- 
rect typing position, the teacher has 
a number of instances where he 
should explain the reason for his 
directives. The oft-repeated phrase 
“eyes on the copy” has more mean- 
ing than just “teacher talk” to a class 
when the reason behind this bit of 
advice has been explained in terms 
of words a minute and accuracy on 
a timed writing. I frequently remind 
my typists that only five strokes are 
needed to equal another word on 
timed tests. 

In the shorthand class, I make 
certain that I accompany my instruc- 
tions about writing with pen, dating 
the day’s notes, keeping a rubber 
band or clip on used pages of the 
notebook, ete., with a convincing talk 
on the necessity for such procedures. 
(As explained later in this article, 
printed matter by someone the class 
recognizes as an authority on the 
subject—-such as a champion writer 
—helps to strengthen such advice.) 

Utilize Out-of-Class Practice 

At Pace College, typewriting stu- 
dents are expected to put in at least 
two extra hours of typewriting per 
week, either at home, if the student 
has a typewriter, or at the super- 
vised typing lab classes scheduled at 
various hours throughout the week. 

We are well aware of the fact that 
the right kind of practice is at least 
as important as how much practice 
the person receives in a skill subject. 
For this reason, I make it a point 
to demonstrate to my class the most 
effective way of practicing—empha- 
sizing word-level drills, repetitive 
speed-building practice, remedial 
drills, and speed-spurt timings of 
very short duration. 

As an added incentive to practice 
out of class, I tell the class the par- 
ticular timed writing in the text 
which we will use for the next day’s 
time test* They have already been 
convinced by then that the more 
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times they repeat the paragraph, the 
faster their speeds will be, and so 
they welcome the “tip” given them. ) 

Another technique to bring stu- 
dents to the point of actually using 
their typing knowledge for personal 
use, and thus build up confidence in 
the typewriter as a tool, is to grant 
extra credit to those who present 
typewritten work for their other 
course assignments, such as class 
notes, term papers and reports. | 
require, however, that such work be 
reasonably well displayed and_ all 
errors erased neatly. 

In terms of time spent in out-of- 
class practice, shorthand certainly 
heads the list of such subjects since 
it requires a great deal of study. In 
my beginning days of teaching 
Gregg shorthand (Anniversary Edi- 
tion) by the Functional Method, |] 
was inclined to doubt students who 
complained that they were doing poor 
work in spite of the fact that thev 
spent hours each night not only do- 
ing their shorthand homework but 
also in study of their own sort. After 
investigating the matter, I soon came 
to realize that in many instances this 
was indeed so; they were putting in 
hours at shorthand each evening, but 
they were not studying efficiently. 

In view of this, I now devote a 
good portion of a period early in the 
course to teach and demonstrate the 
best methods of study so that the 
students will get the most benefit 
from their time. Such instruction 
includes how to study. brief forms, 
how to use the key to the shorthand 
plates, how to minimize review by 
circling outlines they have trouble 
reading or writing and then review- 
ing these at various times through- 
out the day or evening and especially 
before a test. I demonstrate in class 
how they may give themselves “self- 
tests,” advising them particularly to 
test themselves on words in random 
order, rather than following the 
order presented in the text since 
such words are grouped according 
to a particular theory principle and 
so one word suggests the next. The 
words in the class tests are not in 
any logical order and so cannot be 
guessed. 

In both shorthand and typewriting 
classes, it is especially important to 
caution the group against assuming 
that many hours of practice at one 
sitting can compensate for the lack 
of frequent practice periods of 
shorter duration. Students will 
sometimes admit in all innocence that 
they let their practice go until Satur- 
day or Sunday, at which time they 
devote many hours to it. The teacher, 
of course, knows that such practice 
cannot be as effective as daily prac- 
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tice, even if the total hours involved 
are equal to or greater than the sum 
total of hours spaced throughout the 
week. We have had the benefit of 
such knowledge from courses in 
educational psychology; the student 


_has not. Share that knowledge with 


him. 


Treating Individual Differences 


Certainly all teachers, new and 
old, have been made aware in their 
education courses of the desirability 
of treating each student as an in- 
dividual. Nowhere does this tenet 
more strongly apply than in the type- 
writing class. The teacher must know 
where each student is in terms of 
his typing progress. While some may 
be ready for more intensive speed 
building, others may have reached a 
stage where they must stop striving 
for speed now and rather concen- 
trate upon gaining control at their 
new speed level. But is this entirely 
the teacher’s job? The new teacher 
will soon learn that this must not be 
so. Teaching can only be effective 
when the student at least shares the 
responsibility for his progress. To 
be able to do this, he must be aware 
of the absolute need .for this and 
must know how to diagnose his learn- 
ing problems. This is.often, referred 
to as the “clinical attitude.” I ex- 
plain this to my class as the need of 
each member of the class for know- 
ing the “symptoms” to look for in 
his typing “‘ailments” so that they, 
with the aid of the teacher, can pre- 
scribe the proper “remedy” to alle- 
viate the condition. 

Taking the hint from my own 
methods course? in which each mem- 
ber of the class was required to as- 
sume the responsibility for teaching 
himself to type 10 words a minute 
faster by the end of the semester and 
periodically submit written analyses 
of his progress in this regard, |! 
decided to try the same technique 
with one of my secretarial typing 
classes, asking each student to 
hand in to me a “diagnosis” of his 
typing state of health, his typing 
ailments and proposed treatment for 
recovery. I feel certain that this 
technique helped not only the indi- 
vidual pupils in analyzing their typ- 
ing problems but was especially help- 
ful to the teacher by giving me a 
better insight into the emotional 
problems of each student which had 
been affecting his typing progress, 
and thus providing me with a basis 
for individual advice and encourage- 
ment. 


2 Methods of Teaching Typewriting, 132.57, School 
of Education, New York University, Prof. Helen 
Reynolds. 


As examples of the signs w! ch 
both the ‘student and teacher 1m ist 
be able to recognize, the follow 
are frequently met in the beginn ng 
stages of typing instruction: 


“Ghosts” alongside « ic 
typed letter. 

Improper stroking. 
Snap, rather than pus 
the keys. 


(1) Symptom: 


Diagnosis : 
Remedy : 


Raised capitals. 
Faulty use of shift key, 
Type capitals in thire 
distinct steps — Shif 
Strike, Release. 


(2) Symptom : 
Diagnosis : 
Remedy : 


Letters “a” and “z” ap- 
pearing below typing line. 
The little finger slightly 
touching shift key when 
striking these letters. 


(3) Symptom: 


Diagnosis: 


Strike center of keys 
Ribbon smudges along 
top of line of typing. 
Tip of type bars hitting 
paper. 

Keep paper bail over pa- 
per while typing. 


Remedy : 
(4) Symptom : 


Diagnosis : 


Remedy : 


The new teacher will soon be able 
to compile lists of these signs or 
symptoms. The important point is 
that he should be aware of the reme- 
dies and, above all, acquaint his 
students with the symptoms to look 
for and the remedies for each so that 
they can assume the responsibility 
for improving themselves. 

Even if a written report of one’s 
typing progress is not required, | 
believe the teacher should still use a 
questionnaire form to be filled in by 
his weaker students. This, of course, 
should then be followed by a per- 
sonal talk with each about his typing 
problem. In my personal-use classes, 
| use such a questionnaire to de- 
termine whether or not the student 
has a typewriter at home; how many 
hours of practice he is receiving 
either at home or in the typing- 
practice lab; whether he is working 
after school (which may account for 
his inability to get the required 
amount of typing practice, or may 
be causing him undue fatigue) ; 
what he feels is the cause of his 
weakness in typing. (It is a good 
idea to acquaint your typing students 
with the fact that it is possible to 
hire a typewriter for the duration of 
the course, since students are often 
not aware that such an arrangement 
can be made and would be quite 
willing to take advantage of it.) 


Maintaining Interest 


Experience soon teaches us that 
boredom or monotony are disastrous 
in skill subjects. For this reason, | 
use every device at my command to 
build up enthusiasm for learning 
shorthand and typewriting. 
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Want ads are an excellent means 
cf aequainting pupils with the stand- 
ards required of stenographers and 
typists in business and give addi- 
tonal meaning to the objectives and 
siandards of the class. | frequently 
bring in want ads containing some 
special bit of information which | 
ieel will make a specific impression 
upon the class. For example, those 
ads which emphasize desirable per- 
sonality traits as prerequisites for 
the job are especially good devices 
for bringing out the importance of 
things other than proficiency in the 
secretarial skills. Of course, the mat- 
ter of proficiency in the skills of 
shorthand and typewriting should 
not be neglected. Ads which aim at 
securing people with above-average 
speeds are particularly interesting 
and thus helpful as a motivating de- 
vice. The teacher should encourage 
the students, too, to bring in interest- 
ing ads to be read and discussed in 
class and then posted on the bulletin 
board. Naturally, such student activ- 
ity has the additional advantage of 
acquainting pupils with an important 
job-finding medium which will be 
helpful when they are ready for 
business employment. 

The new teacher will find that his 
students usually have an avid inter- 
est in the role of the secretary or 
stenographer in the business office. 
A frequent question concerns the 
type of dictation which will be met 
with on the job and, of course, the 
inevitable question “How fast will 
they dictate?” Capitalizing upon this 
curiosity, | make it a point at several 
times during the course to bring, to 
class one of my shorthand .notekooks 
which I have used as a stenographer 
in offices. (Fortunately, I have vari- 
ous kinds of dictation, having done 
stenographic work with a, temporary 
employment agency — wonderful 
work-experience for the teacher, by 
the way.) For a few minutes of the 
period, I dictate some of these actual 
business letters from. my own notes. 
(Corrections, deletions and additions 
can be read, too, giving the tone of 
office-style dictation. ) The teacher 
will be amazed at the vast-amount of 
effort put forth to get such dictation 
—so much more than for textbook 
letters. 

In typewriting classes, the teacher 
can encourage his typists to bring 
in written letters they have received. 
These can-then be analyzed as to 
form, punctuation, style, and place- 
ment. Suggestions on how the letters 
might possibly be improved afford a 
good review of many of the technical 
aspects of the course. 

Whenever I learn that a member 
of the class has received some prac- 
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tical office-work experience (this is 
not unusual with college students) | 
encourage him to share his experi- 
ences with the class through an in- 
formal talk about his findings. The 
class is always impressed (and the 
teacher very pleased) to learn of 
the practicality of the techniques that 
have been stressed in class and which 
have been found to be so important 
on the job. 

| found that another excellent 
motivating device is to read briefly 
to the class a pertinent piece of liter- 
ature from business education jour- 
nals which support a point I have 
been making in class. For example, 
in teaching shorthand by the Func- 
tional Method, | discovered that 
pupils often become dissatisfied with 
repetitive reading of shorthand 
plates. | have no doubt that they 
question the teacher’s wisdom as to 
the effectiveness of such a procedure. 
Realizing that half-hearted effort de- 
feats the purpose of the procedure, 
I brought to class and read the sum- 
marizing conclusion of the study by 
Ruth Anderson concerning the rela- 
tive effectiveness of reading and 
writing shorthand plates.* The saying 
is that a picture is worth a thousand 
words, I am inclined to believe, too, 
that the right piece of literature at 
the right time is also worth a thou- 
sand of the teacher’s words. A state- 
ment appearing in print (and by an 
impartial party rather than the 
teacher) has additional validity to 
many students. Needless to say, the 
teacher should make such readings 
as brief and to the point as possible. 
No more than a minute or two need 
be spent on this 
time when we think of the vast 
amounts of time some teachers spend 

1 “pep talks” which are likely to be 
less convincing than a printed article. 


Emphasize the Employment Outcome - 
We, as business teachers, 


student the fact that he is studying 
for the purpose of gaining business 
employment rather than simply to 
pass a course. Grades should be 
looked upon merely as an indication 
of the pupil’s probable success in an 
office job. Such a viewpoint is essen- 
tial to business students, who must 
beware of looking upon a’ simple 
“passing” grade as an indication of 
success. In my shorthand and type- 
writing classes I continually remind 
students that in terms of successful 
business employment only an “A” 
grade is an acceptable grade. In eval- 
3 Ruth I. Anderson, “Studying Shorthand—Read- 


ing Versus Writing,” The Business Education 
orld, September, 1948, pp. 20-21. 


a short period of ' 


should 
be especially careful that we empha- 
size the practicality of everything we 
teach, keeping continually before the 


uating transcripts or other typewrit- 
ten work, I endeavor always to justi- 
fy my criticism in terms of the em- 
ployer’s viewpoint. A letter handed 
in with a messy erasure is a failure 
because “it would not be possible for 
the employer to sign and send it out 
without jeopardizing the esteem of 
the firm.” How much better prepara- 
tion this is for business employment 
than the criticism that such a paper 
does not pass because “we don’t 
allow poor erasures in this class.” 

I extend this “employer’s view- 
point” even in my presentation of 
new work by setting up a hypo- 
thetical office situation. As a pre- 
liminary introduction to vertical 
centering, for example, | may say 
something like this to the class: “Let 
us assume now that we are working 
in the office of this school. Your em- 
ployer, the dean, has handed you 
this notice (which appears on page 
50 in your text). He has told you 
simply to type it and post it on the 
bulletin board. What does the typist 
immediately assume in such a situ- 
ation?—-That it must be centered 
attractively on the sheet. How would 
we do this? Let us find out now.” 

A problem stated in this fashion, 
I believe, has the advantage of show- 
ing the practicality of the new learn- 
ing, which obviously adds interest, 
and also helps to implant the desir- 
able attitude that the problem must 
meet business standards of accepta- 
bility. 

Set Up Time Limits 

sIn keeping with my _ previous 
caution to approximate business re- 
quirements, | would suggest that the 
teacher be certain to give the class 
practice in meeting deadlines. Such 
preparation can, and should, begin 
when the student first enters the 
course. Timed writings are, of 
course, this type of practice; but 
there should be more such instances 
of working under pressure of time. 

Even in their practice work, it is 
well to designate time allotments on 
the exercises assigned in the text. 

The most obvious and annoying 
example on this theme which the 
new teacher will meet with is in pre- 
paring for timed writings. By all 
means, don’t delay the rest of the 
class for students who are late in 
getting ready to begin timed writ- 
ings. Such laggards will soon speed 
up their motions in preparing for 
subsequent timings when they learn 
that they will otherwise forfeit some 
typing time. 

An especially good technique is to 
allot so many seconds for getting 


(Continued on page 395) 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE 


25 YEARS FROM NOW 


by Paul M. Mazur 


Lehman Brothers 
New York, N. Y. 





Editorial Note: A longer article upon which this one is based appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1950, issue of Stores, official publication of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. Those sections of particular interest to business teachers were so 
significant that special permission was secured from the NRDGA to reprint those 


portions of the entire article. 





HE future of retailing depends, 

obviously, upon the general eco- 
nomic framework in which retailing 
will find its place. The continued 
development of intensive mass sell- 
ing is a foregone conclusion. Tele- 
vision is likely to be one of the great- 
est selling forces in the workl’s his- 
tory. Its cost may prove to be high 
for the program unit, but low in 
terms of actual sales. 


Tomorrow's Economics 


Mass selling will continue without 
substantial break for the next twenty- 
five years. This is the underwriting 
of consumption by government edict, 
pressure, and influence. 

It used to be a Puritan adage of 
economics that only those who la- 
bored prospered—or even avoided 
hunger. Purchasing power was the 
direct reward of production, or ac- 
tive employment. Today a substantial 
block of purchasing power is main- 
tained which is not directly related 
to production. It is underwritten by 
unemployment insurance, social  se- 
curity payments, and pensions. 

Since 1933 the list of underwrit- 
ing devices has grown steadily larger. 
Inasmuch as Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance protects savings, it is an in- 
surance against loss of purchasing 
power. Farm subsidies remove many 
agricultural products from the pres- 
sures of the naked law of demand 
and supply, and protect the farm- 
ers’ purchasing power against the 
results of over-production and low 
prices. 

But that is not all. A third dis- 
tinct change is now installed as a 
probably permanent feature of our 
economy. There has been a dra- 
matic shift in the distribution of the 
benefits produced by economic activ- 
ity. Funds have flowed away from 
the entrepreneur or capitalistic class 
and into the hands of the wage- 
earners. Funds in the hands of 
wage-earners are funds available for 
consumption, and are so used. But 
such widely distributed funds are not 
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readily turned into investment funds, 
and so there has grown up a shortage 
of venture capital. 

The next step was for government, 
having restricted the growth of pri- 
vate capital, to say that public ef- 
fort must contribute what private 


capital seemed unable to do. — In 
other words, funds that have been 
widely dispersed among wage- 


earners must be partially re-collected 
by government, and put to work in 
what used to be the field of private 
capitalism. And so we have wit- 
nessed—for a long time unseeingly— 
the development of government-dom- 
inated economy. 

The government employ mgnt 
forces, which grew from 600,600 ‘to 
two million between 1932 and 1950, 
will probably reach at least three mil- 
lion within the next 25 years. 

It may be that government pa- 
ternalism, spurred on by military con- 
siderations, will /ead America to col- 
lectivism. Psychologically, the time 
seems ripe for it. The individual 
American, during the years from 
1932 to 1950, has become increas- 
ingly intent upon the goal of security. 
Enterprise—the enterprise that built 
the nation—has become less interest- 
ing to people; the stability and se- 
curity promised by government pa- 
ternalism have made excellent politi- 
cal ammunition. 


A Long-Range Upward Movement 
of Prices 

Another important change in the 
economic framework of the coming 
decades is already under way. The 
rate of wage inc’ eases has begun to 
exceed the increase in worker pro- 
ductivity. Until 1940 the cumulative 
increases in productivity of every 
man hour provided a steadily in- 
creasing dollar wage rate which was 
accompanied by no increase in con- 
sumer goods prices—in fact, there 
was a decrease in price for a large 
section of goods. But this history 
of stable, even declining, consumer 
goods prices is ended. The future 
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will bring higher prices for y ods 
and services; and that will be im- 
portant for department stores, w: ose 
expenses are, to such an impor ant 
degree, fixed. 


More People, Fewer Servants 


The rate of population gro. th, 
which had been declining, cha: zed 
with World War II and _ bega: to 
increase. The increase may continue 
for the next generation. Confid nce 
in economic security seems fairly 
strong, and the risk of war does not 
seem to offer an effective counter- 
balancing force. 

Another important economic-socio- 
logical force is the decline of domes- 
tic occupation as a field of employ- 
ment, For the 40 million families 
now in America there are fewer than 
one million domestics—one to every 
40 families. This trend will con- 
tinue and increase over the next 25 
years. One of its effects will be in- 
creased demand for household ap- 
pliances, prepared foods, and frozen 
products. 

The longer-range trend will be a 
continued reduction in days of work. 
By 1975 we may be down to four 
working days a week. The produc- 
tive mechanism by that time will have 
so developed as to demand greatly 
increased markets. To provide the 
markets there must be, fundamental- 
ly, more needs, more desires, higher 
standards of living—and more time 
to enjoy and consume the pleasures 
and goods out of which the material 
standards of living are built. 

In summary, there are well-defined 
characteristics of the economy in the 
next 25 years which we can foresee 
with some certainty now. They are: 
(1) Emphasis on the distribution 
phase of the economy, with intensi- 
fied mass selling effort; (2) Con- 
tinued underwriting of consumption 
by government guarantees or gov- 
ernment influence ; (3) An accelerat- 
ing trend towards the collectivist or 
state-dominated, economy; (4) A 
long-range upward movement in 
prices; (5) For another generation 
at least a continuation of the ac- 
celerated rate of population growth; 
(6) Continued decline in the supply 
of domestic help, with parallel 
growth in the demand for labor-sav- 
ing home products, and (7) A shorter 
and shorter work-week. 


Tomorrow's Retailing 
These are explosive -forces that 
exist in our economy, and they spell 
interesting changes and opportuni- 
ties for the retailing of tomorrow. 
The task of retailers is, and will be, 
the delivery of a continuously im- 
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proved standard of living to the 
Arierican people. The delivery of an 
im»roved standard of living is the 
tasx of distribution—but the right 
to make this delivery will be the 
basis of the keenest kind of com- 
pelition. The variety of goods and 
services will continue to grow. New 
arcas of living and new types of 
homes will compete with clothing 
for the consumer’s dollar. New cars 
will compete with old—and new 
forms of entertainment with the old, 
and less old, among these services. 

It seems clear that the department- 
al store has proven itself as an ef- 
ficient mechanism of distribution, but 
it must be equally clear that those 
who have successfully used it are by 
no means limited to the established 
department store organizations. Large 
mail order companies are now pre- 
dominantly department store opera- 
tors. Drug stores have become gen- 
eral stores. Food chain stores have 
become supermarkets, which is but 
a Hollywood name for a food de- 
partmental store. 

The trend will continue because of 
the economic strength of the depart- 
mental idea. Food chains will add 
to their grocery items soft lines and 
hard lines. Chain stores with very 
limited assortments will expand their 
selections and increase their depart- 
mental coverage. The variety chains, 
the 5-and-10’s—which, during the 
30s, broke away from their price 
limitation—will continue to seek 
more volume by offering larger and 
larger assortments of goods far be- 
yond the previous price brackets. 


The Department Store Will be More, 
not Less, Important 


_ And what of the department store 
itself? Its growth will continue with- 
out serious break. Nevertheless, ai 
the same time, many individual de- 
partment stores and: many groups of 
department stores had a most dra- 
matic growth, even before World 
War II and certainly since. 

_ Admittedly, the chain organiza- 
tion has a great advantage over the 
traditional department store organi- 
zation. This may be defined as the 
specialization of very much higher 
grade management in much more 
concentrated areas of operation. Even 
a Sears, Roebuck may carry only 
90,000 items, out of which a two 
and a half billion volume is built: 
whereas a fifty million dollar depart- 
ment store will stock 250,000 items. 
Obviously, the chain has an advan- 
lage of concentrated effort and pur- 
chasing power. Yet the competitive 
dificulty is not insurmountable, for 
the department store has too many 
advantages : location, long establish- 
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ment, local community  identifica- 
tion, sensitiveness to changes in the 
community demand for services and 
goods. Moreover, the local depart- 
ment store usually has a volume 
which can provide for very high 
grade local management. These are 
no minor factors. 

Department store organization of 
the future will be rewritten. It will 
place much greater emphasis upon 
selling, and grant much greater re- 
wards to those whose talent and 
strength and training relate to sell- 
ing. 

Selling covers many functions and 
a multitude of items. Each item 
must be sold, for the consumer buys 
neither dollar plans nor assortments. 
Selling means display, packaging, 
signing, advertising, and sales pres- 
entation for the individual item. This 
represents a colossal task—and a 
fundamental change in organization 
and operational concept. The effec- 
tive selling of individual items at 
reasonable cost will demand infinite 
attention to detail. 

True improvement in selling tech- 
niques will decrease costs by increas- 
ing productivity. It is, in fact, the 
only cost-cutting method open to re- 
tailing. The possibilities of mech- 
anization are limited in the retail 
field; and there will be no oppor- 
tunity to lower costs by reducing 
wages—in fact, wages are likely to 
rise. It is only by means of increased 
sales production per man- or woman- 
hour that retailing can offer stable 
or lower prices to the consumer ai 
the same time that wages remain 
high or go higher. 

Improved methods of presenting 
merchandise for customer selection 
and improved packaging will be one 
device. Better techniques of person- 
nel selection and training are inevit- 
able. More effective display will be 
another development; and more re- 
search into the techniques of pricing 
goods will be still another. 

Retailers will finally realize that 
it is dollar gross profit and not per- 
centages which pays wages and rent 
and leaves a residual profit. Percent- 
age thinking—which some believe is 
responsible for the defensive position 
of department stores and for their 
failure to become the distributor of 
many products, including automo- 
biles—will finally be laid away in lav- 
ender. ; 

As in the past, there will be in the 
future no one right form of organi- 
gation, but neither will there be 
scores. Organization plans will vary 
with the individual strengths of or- 
ganization leaderships, but the debate 
on the pyramid form vs. the depart- 
ment managership form will continue. 


Two major trends will develop. One 
will tend to make the department 
manager as complete a merchant as 
possible, giving him increasingly in- 
tensive functional advice from above 
and functional assistance from be- 


low. The trend towards a division 


of selling and buying functions will 
come not as a matter of planned pol- 
icy so much as an inevitable out- 
growth of economic conditions. 


Twenty-five years from today 
there will be few instances of a com- 
pletely independent and individual 
store in the large cities. The local 
store may even be a member of a 
larger corporate group, OT if not it 
may well be the mother of a brood 
of offspring neighborhood stores de- 
veloped to meet the results of mount- 
ing building costs, higher rents, traf- 
fic conditions, labor demands and the 
shorter work week. These are all 
factors which, among others, com- 
bine to create the astonishing decen- 
tralization of urban population which 
is under way and will continue to 
develop in our nation. 

These individual branch stores will 
bulk heavily in the consolidated sales 
volume and profit results of the an- 
nual reports of retail organizations. 
There will not be one plan of or- 
ganization for all mother and branch 
store units. It seems most likely 
that each branch will not have its 
own complement of buyers, but will 
have individual managers who play 
an important part in merchandising 
of stocks in size and assortment, no 
role in actual purchasing, and _ the 
all-important role in the display, pres- 
entation, and selling effectiveness of 
the store and its products. 

This separation of function, taking 
place under the pressure of decen- 
tralization, will have its effect in the 
mother store as well. And it may be 
that some time in the future, pro- 
curement in the department stores 
will develop markedly along the lines 
of long time planning, construction 
design, intensified selections and as- 
sortments, and detailed merchandise 
specifications. These techniques have 
been vital forces in the success of 
chains (particularly mail order units) 
and somewhat at odds with the more 
opportunistic methods of the depart- 
ment stores. 

The next 25 years will witness 
great changes in our economic and 
political system. And they give prom- 
ise of being a period in which the 
department store will shake off the 
last vestige of lethargy and add to 
its established power, the strength 
that the competitive chain units have 
brought to such a high. degree of 
perfection during the past 20 years. 
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STANDARDS. IN TYPEWRITING 


by Fred C. Archer 


State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


S early as January 15, 1868 the 
St. Louis Star’ informed the 
world that a person using Sholes’ 
typewriter could write 50 words a 
minute. At that time the machine 
was still in the experimental stage. 


What Standards? 


Eighty-two years later, after 
countless improvements and refine- 
ments in machine design and con- 
struction, after the development of 
many methods and systems of in- 
struction, after the introduction of 
revolutionary changes in office pro- 
cedures, and after the formulation 
and dissemination of many guiding 
principles of scientific office manage- 
ment, the Survey Summary Number 
10” of the National Office Man- 
agement Association suggests 45 
words a minute as the standard of 
typewriting competency for the be- 
ginning office worker! The casual 
observer may well wonder what has 
been going on all these years. What 
are the tangible results of all the 
efforts to make progress? Could it 
be—Heaven forbid—that instead of 
reflecting significant progress, gen- 
eral average performance has actu- 
ally slipped backwards? 

Actually one can draw no valid 
conclusions regarding general aver- 
age performance from a superficial 
comparison of the speed rates cited. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
proper appraisal of progress is in- 
extricably related to the employment 
of valid standards of measurement. 
In turn, the identification of valid 
standards for the evaluation of type- 
writing skill competency remains a 
crucial and unsolved problem. If we 
have not yet established a sound 
basis for the determination of occu- 
pational competency, how can we be 
sure of anything? Worse still, how 
pointless it would seem to perpetuate 

our unvalidated practices and beliefs. 





Origin of Standards 


How did we ever get into such a 
fix? It is a long story which was the 
subject of an exhaustive research 
project® that was recently completed. 





*C, E. Weller, The Early History of the Type- 
writer, p. 22. 

2 National Office Management Association, Voca- 
tional Requirements containing Suggested Stand- 
ards for Beginning Office Jobs, Philadelphia: Na- 
tional Office Management Association, Survey 
Summary Number 10, 1950. 
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« New York University, 1981. 








The early literature indicated that 
the potentiality of the application of 
the typewriter to the problem of 
business communications was over- 
looked. This initial oversight might 
well be the source of most of our 
subsequent difficulties in the identi- 
fication of vocational skill compe- 
tency in typewriting. The standards 
developed and popularized were not 
based on an examination of office 
production problems to which the 
skill was ultimately to be applied. 
The inadequacy of the artificial, 
short-spurt performance as an indi- 
cator of ability to perform acceptable 





Early Sholes Typewriter. 


. 50 words a minute." ag 
. 45 words a minute. 


In 1868 " 
two years later, . 


service in the office was almost im- 
mediately recognized by employers 
and was also conceded by a few 
educators. The typewriter companies 
acknowledged the deficiency very be- 
latedly—too late to reverse the popu- 
lar appeal which they had created. 
What was finally done about it? 
Unfortunately, far too little. 
Corrective action was slow and 
scattered. The early domination of 
the typewriter companies waned. In 
time the continuing deficiency re- 
ceived increased attention from busi- 
ness men, then from educators, and 
later from joint groups, but no 
effective improvements resulted. Why 
did these numerous efforts meet with 
consistent failure? A number of 
factors are involved. For example: 


1. Essential Elements 


At the present time typewriting 
instruction is regarded as including 
three essential elements: a) “the 
teaching of skills, b) the teaching of 
knowledges that are required in 
$Fred C. Archer, The Origin and Extent of 
Standards in Clerical Wes. (Unpublished Ph.D. 


Thesis), New York, N. : School of Education, 
Pp. 329. 











order to produce useful typewr: en 


work of. acceptable quality ad 
quantity, c) teaching the studen to 
integrate these skills and knowle: ‘es 

.’* By comparison, early inst) uc- 
tion in typewriting was seriously ie- 
ficient because it apparently c in- 
sidered the short-spurt word: a 
minute performance alone to be an 
adequate indication of skill com- 
petency for functional purpo-es, 
Only passing notice was given to 
related knowledges and_ evidently 
little attention was accorded to the 
integration process whereby high- 
order competency in sustained office- 
type performance might be de- 
veloped. 

While the measurement of short- 
spurt words a minute skill undoubt- 
edly had some usefulness in the early 
stages of instruction, to emphasize 
this attainment as a sole and ultimate 
measure of competency was a funda- 
mental error. Actually basic skill 
was only a foundation upon which 
the functional competency remained 
to be built. Unfortunately, the origi- 
nal emphasis on short-spurt perform- 
ance still persists in typical type- 
writing instruction and in the minds 
of employers—despite the fact that 
the popular short-spurt words a 
minute standard obviously has an 
insufficient relationship to job con- 
ditions to be a valid indicator of 
ability to render satisfactory service. 
If business men or educators con- 
tinue to attempt to solve their stand- 
ards problem by adopting some new 
short-spurt speed rate, what func- 
tional meaning can the rate possibly 
possess ¢ 
2. Failure of Survey Technique 

Educators and business men have 
repeatedly resorted to the survey 
technique to ascertain production as 
it is in the office. Once this informa- 
tion was gathered, it was expected 
that the facts would furnish the busi- 
ness man with his standards for 
control and evaluation and would 
furnish the school with realistic 
training goals—a natural combina- 
tion for smooth articulation between 
the two. But is this fundamental idea 
still tenable? 

The writer’s survey and other in- 
vestigations indicated that business 
offices are not typically conducted in 
strict conformity with the principles 
of scientific management. Since it 
may be safely surmised, therefore, 
that offices are generally operating at 
a much lower level of efficiency than 
is potentially attainable, should those 
concerned with setting standards 
simply accept matters as they are‘ 
+ Herbert A. Tonne, Estelle L. Popham, and M. 


Herbert Freeman, Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects, p. 121, 
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It is also apparent that survey re- 


sponses are often no more than esti- 
metes and guesses rather than facts. 
What useful contribution could be 
expected from average figures de- 
rived without regard for such basic 
cousiderations as operational meth- 
ods, administrative practices, train- 
ing and experience of workers, and 
duration of observation period? 


Copy-cating 


Both educators and business men 
seem to duplicate old efforts and to 
derive conclusions fraught with tra- 
ditional deficiencies rather than to 
make any new departures in their 
investigations. A radical change ap- 
pears to be long overdue because, 
apart from objectivity and ease of 
administration, the words a minute 
short-spurt performance standard in 
typewriting is deficient when evalu- 
ated in terms of practically every 
other recognized criterion for gaug- 
ing the adequacy of a_ standard. 
While the problem of standards is 
apparently receiving more attention 
than ever before from both business 
men and educators the participants 
still represent only a minority. The 
rank and file of both groups have 
not yet been sufficiently aroused to 
action. How much longer will it take 
to remedy this situation? Is there 
any new approach which might offer 
some promise of success ? 


The Best Method Approach 

The “best method” approach is 
proposed as a means of establishing 
improved standards of performance 
in clerical operations using  pro- 
cedures calculated to avoid tradi- 
tional weaknesses. This approach in- 
volves several steps to be undertaken 
cooperatively by educators and busi- 
ness men: 1) the identification of 
common, basic clerical operations for 
which training may appropriately 
be given in the schools; 2) the appli- 
cation of time and motion studies to 
each of the basic operations to de- 
termine the “‘best method”; 3) the 
utilization of the job analysis data 
to establish minimum standards of 
quality of work in terms of practical 
acceptability for business purposes ; 
4) the preparation of a detailed job 
description listing the characteristics 
of the “best method” including 


a) the name of the operation, 

b) a job summary with a description of 
the major functions, the materials used, 
and the equipment required, 

c)a job breakdown in which the se- 
quence of operations would be listed, 

d) a description of the working layout, 

¢) a description of the special conditions 
in the job assignment, 

{) a description of the type of worker 
who would probably be best fitted for the 
assignment, 
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g) a description of the minimum stand- 
ards of quality of. product or result of 
operation for acceptability for business 
purposes, 


h) a discussion of the relationship of the 
operation to other jobs in the office; 


5) the employment of the job de- 
scription as the keystone of the or- 
ganization of school instructional 
content, equipment, materials, work- 
ing layout, and working conditions ; 
6) the use of the minimum standards 
of quality of performance indicated 
in the job description as the uniform 
criteria for appraisal of school work ; 
7) the development of norms for 
the evaluation of school achievement 
from data accumulated over a pro- 
longed period from timed observa- 
tion of trained students engaged in 
sustained-interval, ‘‘best method” 
performance of acceptable quality ; 
8) the development of norms which 
would contain the maturity and ex- 
perience elements from data accumu- 
lated through similar observation of 
experienced office workers who have 
been trained in “best method’’ pro- 
cedures for the basic clerical oper- 
ations; 9) findings would be sub- 
jected to periodic review and full 


details would be made available to 
schools and business firms. 
Its Potential Value 

The potential value of the “best 
method” approach can best be appre- 
ciated when its possibilities are com- 
pared with the inadequacies of ex- 
isting standards. Instead of a stand- 
ard which has little relationship to 
the job, the new approach offers 
validity. In fact, it puts a new mean- 
ing into validity—validity as the job 
can best be done. Instead of a foun- 
dation of guesswork, the new ap- 
proach utilizes the most advanced 
scientific method for standards de- 
termination. Instead of objectivity 
and convenience obtained at the ex- 
pense of every other value, the new 
approach through features such as 
the job description, data on norms, 
and uniformity of instructional con- 
tent would provide objectivity, com- 
bined with a degree of comparability 
and interpretation never yet attained. 
Here is a new and promising ap- 
proach. After eighty years of toler- 
ation of an inadequate and invalid 
standard it is high time to make a 
fresh start. 


SUGGESTIONS TO BEGINNING TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 389) 


ready; then give the commands 
ready, begin as soon as that length 
of time has expired, no matter how 
many are not_yet ready. 

“TA similar technique for use in the 
shorthand class to stress the neces- 
sity for promptness in taking dicta- 
tion (I require my class to have their 
notebooks open to a clean page and 
their pens ready as soon as they enter 
the class) is occasionally to begin 
dictating immediately upon entering 
the room. All should be held respon- 
sible for getting the dictation. 





Need for Teacher Experimentation 

The practicality of the foregoing 
suggestions can only be determined 
by giving them a trial in your own 
classroom. Certainly they are not 
presented as the perfect method. 
Surely they can be improved upon 
by us through further experimenta- 
tion, and I hope you will join me in 
doing so. After all, that is one of 
the main delights of teaching and 
the one sure way in which the teach- 
er can improve himself profession- 
ally. What suggestions have you to 
offer me? 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 





award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 
for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate (8% x 5% 
inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 

The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 





The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training de- 
partment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 














England is now arriving in its educa- 
tional program approximately at the point 
which the United States had somewhere in 
the late 1920s. Of course even here the 
comparison is not correct for in 1928 and 
1930, for example, a far larger proportion 
of our students of secondary school age 
were in secondary schools than are in sec- 
ondary schools in England at the present 
time. England is spending a larger share of 
its total economic effort upon social secu- 
rity and provisions for socialization in 
other fields of endeavor and therefore the 
educational authorities are facing a terrific 
problem in finding adequate funds for the 
development of worth-while secondary 
and further vocational education. Eny- 
land being such a tremendous commereial 
country, the emphasis upon business trin- 
ing has been very thorough. Thus while 
there are far fewer students in proportion 
to the population than there are in the 
United States, and far fewer teachers (7 or 
8 thousand business teachers in England 
as compared to 70 to 80 thousand in the 
United States) this is no index of the 
wide spreadness of the training. Many 
students in England learn in js rivate busi- 
ness schools and on a correspondence and 
self training basis, and prove their com- 
petency through examinations taken with 
the various examining autb.orities. 


The number of persons over 15 years 
of age engaged in commercial occupations 
and resident in London is estimated to be 
225,000, including 169,000 ‘n the distributive 
trades. Their places of residence are widely 
distributed over the county but there is a 
high concentration of commercial employ- 
ment in the City and West End not only 
of persons resident in London but also of 
many thousands resident ‘elsewhere. Be- 
cause of the preference of many students 
for attendance at colleges near their places 
of 9 ment rather than near their 
homes there is a very heavy demand for 
commfrcial education at centrally situated 
coll- ges. 


Commercial education beyond _ the 
school leaving age. for students up to 18 
years of age is at present provided at 
seven day colleges with approximately 
400 full-time and 700 part-time students 
in commercial courses, and in the eve- 
nings at 27 junior commercial institutes 
with approximately 100,000 students in 
commercial courses. For senior and more 
advanced students provision is made at 21 
colleges, including 3 aided polytechnics, 
with a total enrollment of about 40,000 
students. 


_In view of difficulty in enrolling suffi- 
cient students in one institution to justify 
the wide variety of subjects and grading 
required for commercial courses the pres- 
ent 21 centres for senior work will be re- 
duced to 12, each with an evening enroll- 
ment of 2,500 or more students. These 
centres will be situated as close as possi- 
ble to focal points of transport in order 
to minimise students’ travelling time. Six 
of them, namely :—Regent Street Polytech- 
nic School of Commerce, City of London 
College, Holborn, College for the dis- 
tributive Trades, and Kennington and 
Westminster Colleges of Commerce will 
provide instruction up to the most ad- 
vanced stages in one or more specialized 
directions and some of them to less ad- 
vanced stages in other directions. The 
remaining six namely :—Catford—Rushey 
Green, Clapham Common, Dalston, Ham- 
mersmith, North-Western Polytechnic and 
Woolwich will be local colleges normally 
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providing instruction in all branches of 
commercial education up to the level of 
intermediate professional examinations. 
They will also provide more advanced 
classes in any branch for which sufficient 
local demand develops. Provision will be 
made at all of them for full-time and part- 
time day courses as well as evening 
courses. In particular, it is envisaged that 
all will provide full-time courses for girls 
who have completed their secondary educa- 
tion and desire to obtain employment as 
shorthand-typists or private secretaries. 
They will also provide part-time day 
courses in those branches of commerce and 
the commercial professions which are not 
catered for by the county colleges. 

All colleges will have buildings for their 
own day and evening use but the buildings 
for local colleges will be designed to meet 
the needs of the day classes and specialized 
accommodation for evening work. They 
will be associated where possible with 
day schools in which additional classrooms 
can be available for evening use. 

Education for the distributive trades is 
comparatively undeveloped. All local col- 
leges of commerce will provide facilities 
for the development of such education at 
the elementary stages. The College for 
the Distributive Trades will be given ad- 
ditional accommodation, either in its pres- 
ent building by transfer of St. Martin’s 
School of Art elsewhere, or in a new 
building in the West End leaving its pres- 
ent building for the exclusive use of the 
school of art. 


Education for management is in @ tran- 
sitional stage following the report the 
Urwick Committee. All the senior co ‘eges, 
central and local, will be able to p:ovide 
instruction covering the common nter- 
mediate syllabus. The Department In- 
dustrial Administration in the Scho. of 
Commerce at Regent Street Polyt: chnic 
will provide instruction up to the final 
stage in general management and ind: strial 
management for which it will have vail- 
able the resources of the engineerine de- 
partment. 

The City of London College wil! pro- 
vide instruction up to the final stave in 
other specialized aspects of management, 
The demand for classes in languages 
naturally is much greater than that in the 
United States and varies from yezr to 
year. Provisions are being made to ineet 
this demand in all local and centrai col- 
leges of commerce, and commerce depart- 
ments and polytechnic institutes. For in- 
structual purposes English for foreigners 
is treated as a foreign language. 

If shorthand and typewriting are in- 
cluded in the curriculum of county col- 
leges these subjects require more fre- 
quent lessons than the once weekly which 
will be possible on the day of release from 
employment. Since, however, it is unde- 
sirable for students to be receiving in- 
structions in these subjects in two separate 
institutions at the same time provision is 
being made for evening lessons for stu- 
dents under 18 in association with the 
Council of County Colleges. 
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THE CAPITOL 


Jeannine Meunier 
Putnam Catholic Academy 
Putnam, Connecticut 


The excellent shading and perspec- 
tive in this design was brought out 
chiefly by the careful arrangement of 
white and dark spaces. Another fac- 
tor that contributed was the differ- 
ence in the intensity of strokes. The 
kind of letters or characters, in this 
case, had little or no effect. The 
four keys used almost entirely in 
constructing this “artype" were the 
period, apostrophe, m, and n. De- 
signs of this type are more easily 
drawn if a light sketch in pencil is 
first made for the typist to follow. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


STUDY. ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
As Moretreeet’s Langit be! Best Known 


Usiness uUtivers. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dip === 4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 
Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


Established tn 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 

O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
H, T, BARNES, President 


Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Bolnkée- Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 





“*SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 


‘A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
8 
The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, P< 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
Granite Building 


9 
URS sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 


training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


A Nationauty 
Aovertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


DYKE 


—_ ANU — a] 
SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE : 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


eo 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
* 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Joh City, T 

Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 

ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 


ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 


Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 








BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Okiahome 


STRAYER 


COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 





HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 


State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 


Special Summer Session Bulletin 
— Study In Maine — 





156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 





You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





THE NEED FOR MORE 


In the opinion of this writer there 
are three common defects in the ad- 
vanced phases of the basic courses in 
accounting as conventionally taught: 
(1) insufficient information is given 
to the student with respect to fre- 
quency of occurrence of the trans- 
actions or devices studied; (2) there 
is little or no information given re- 
garding the practical applications of 
the various procedures; and (3) 
there is too great emphasis on the 
unusual. 


Frequency of Occurrence 


In the matter of accounting for 
corporations it is obviously necessary 
to present an exhaustive coverage of 
all phases. However, there is usually 
little care taken to explain which 
types of transactions are of common 
occurrence and which are rare, if 
they occur at all. For example, al- 
though corporations organized in 
three states might issue shares of 
stock at a discount it is most unlikely 
that they would avail themselves of 
this provision in the law since if 
such a corporation could not sell its 
stock at par it would naturally avoid 
the unsatisfactory results of having 
issued stock at a discount by electing 
to issue stock of no par value. Thus 
the introduction of no-par stock has 
removed the reason for issuing stock 
at a discount. 

The use of no-par stock also ac- 
counts for the disappearance of the 
device of donation of stock to the 
treasury, the usual reason for which 
was to obtain additional capital when 
nobody could be found to purchase 
the stock at par. 

There is also the matter of the 
sinking fund for the redemption of 
corporate bonds. It is, of course, a 
necessary part of the course to ac- 
quaint the student with the process of 
accumulation of a sinking fund. But 
he should also be informed that at 
the present time instead of accumu- 
lating the fund until the maturity of 
the bonds the money periodically 
paid to the trustee is usually used to 
redeem bonds since this is to the 
corporation’s advantage for various 
reasons. One of the reasons is that 
a lower rate of interest would be ob- 
tained on the sums invested by the 
trustee than thé ‘corporation is re- 
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quired to pay on the outstanding 
bonds. 

In spite of the fact that when the 
student enters the world of affairs 
he will rarely, if ever, encounter dis- 
count on stock, donated treasury 
stock, or an accumulated sinking 
fund for redemption of corporate 
bonds, these subjects are treated in 
the usual course as though they were 
commonplace matters. To be sure, 
there is sometimes a mention of 
rarity of occurrence in the text but 
this is offset by the problem material 
in which these subjects are given 
such prominence as to create the im- 
pression that they are of frequent 
occurrence. 


True, the enlightened teacher will 


seek to give his classes the proper 
perspective on such matters but it 
would be better for the academic 
world at large if the necessary in- 
formation were available to all stu- 
dents regardless of who happened to 
be the teacher. 


Practical Applications 


Instruction in the matter of the 
application in the business world of 
the various procedures is much 
neglected. The usual treatment of 
the subject of investment in securi- 
ties offers a case in point. Although 
the difference between temporary in- 
vestment in marketable securities and 
long-term investment may be care- 
fully expounded, the student is not 
informed as to where in the business 
world the different types of invest- 
ment occur. He is not told that in- 
dustrial enterprises make investments 
of the temporary type, except when 
an investment is made in a_ sub- 
sidiary, while long-term investments 
are made by financial institutions 
such as insurance companies. Many 
grotesque situations can be found 
with respect to this matter in prob- 
lems. ' 

Another example is afforded by 
the subject of discount and premium 
on corporate bonds. Although the 
bonds may be issued at either a dis- 
count or a premium it is customary 
today for industrial bonds to be sold 
to the underwriters at a discount and 
utility bonds’ at a premium. There- 
fore, it is unsatisfactory to give the 
student a problém stating that the 








XYZ Manufacturing Corpor: 
had issued bonds and requiring im 
to write the entry (a) if the bo-ids 
were issued at a discount and )b) 
if issued at a premium. It woul be 
more realistic to have two proble ns: 
one in which the XYZ Manuface ur- 
ing Corporation issued bonds ©: a 
discount and the other in which the 
ABC Electric Co. issued bond: at 
a premium. 

Then there is the matter of ac- 
tuarial work which, of course, ‘s a 
necessary part of the education of the 
professional accountant. Here als» is 
a lack of concrete information \ ith 
respect to applications. The student is 
not told, for example, in what limited 
fields the “‘scientific’’ method of 
amortization is used and consequently 
be obtains the impression that every- 
body is doing it. The problem in 
which an industrial corporation ac- 
cumulates a sinking fund by the 
“scientific” method is all too com- 
mon ! 


Emphasis on the Unusual 


A survey of the problem material 
used in basic courses will usually re- 
veal an undue emphasis on the un- 
usual types of transactions. Un- 
doubtedly the reason for this is that 
the problems have been compiled 
with an eye primarily on preparing 
the student to pass the C.P.A. exami- 
nation. Many of the problems have 
admittedly been taken from such ex- 
aminations. It is, of course, fitting 
and proper that the C.P.A. examina- 
tion should place emphasis on the un- 
usual. The candidate has completed 
his college courses and his appren- 
ticeship in practical work. It is thus 
to be taken for granted that when 
taking the examination he should be 
thoroughly familiar with the usual 
and so should be tested on his knowl- 
edge of the unusual. 

The basic courses, however, should 
not have preparation for the C.P.A. 
examination as their objective but 
rather to train for the practical af- 
fairs of business. It should be borne 
in mind that not all students taking 
the accounting courses intend to be- 
come public accountants. Problems 
involving the unusual should be rele- 
gated to the advanced problems 
course which is to be found at the 
end of the usual curriculum. 


Result 


The lack of realism in the basic 
courses makes necessary a period of 
adjustment on the part of the novice 
in business. His employer, aware of 
this, often jokingly advises him to 
forget what he learned in college and 
to get in turie wifh reality. © 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





THE STIRRING POT 


Washington is agog these days 
with Congressional committees and 
national association meetings. Among 
the latter, the two most prominent 
recent conferences were those held 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and by the American 
Council on Education at the Hotel 
Mayflower. The American Council 
on Education a few months ago 
moved into its new headquarters. 
From a suite of rooms on Jackson 
Place, the Council has expanded into 
possession of an entire building on 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.  Sev- 
eral affiliate associations occupy 
suites in the building but the majority 
of the space is used in the conduct of 
Council affairs. 

The United Business Education 
Association also has moved into 
larger quarters. Housed as a depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., which now has taken over 
space from the adjoining Hotel Mar- 
tinique, the UBEA has a suite of 
rooms in this new addition. Its staff 
too has grown to number 7 persons, 
including the Executive Secretary, 3 
full-time office personnel with 3 
others on part-time assignment. 


Private Schools Association 


At the Hotel Meridian on Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., the National As- 
sociation and Council of Private 
Business Schools occupies a wing on 
the first floor. A 1951 Directory of 
Business Schools in the United States 
accredited by the National Associa- 
tion is fresh off the press. Besides 
listing member business — schools 
throughout the United States and its 
possessions, Part I of the brochure 
contains a compact resume of the 
commercial school movement, and the 
last section outlines Minimum Course 
Requirements for the 6 standard 
diploma courses accredited by the 
Association. 

The Directory is described as a 
handbook for vocational advisers and 
guidance officers. It is unfortunate 
to note, however, that for the first 
time the Directory differentiates be- 
tween schools attended predominantly 
by white and colored students. This 
seems distinctly at variance with the 
American trend in education. Es- 
pecially so when, in this same year 
of our all-out Defense efforts, the 
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Directory of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education has taken 
the forward step of deleting that kind 
of protested practice. Perhaps if the 
Private Schools Association had 
known about this at its Executive 
Committee meeting in December 
1950, it would not have explained on 
page 2 of the February 1951 Busi- 
ness School News that: “In the 1951 
Directory the same method will be 
followed as is used by the U. S. 
Office of Education to designate 
schools that are attended predomi- 
nantly by colored people.” Inescap- 
ably, business education has its share 
of crucial national responsibility to 
interpret American democracy realis- 
tically to the other watching countries 
of the world. 

Another publication of the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools, revised in 1950, on Stand- 
ards of Practice, gives excellent 
direction for all schools and teachers 
as to the extent and degree of attain- 
ment desirable as a minimum in busi- 
ness vocational preparation. These 
standards, officially, are accepted as 
criteria for evaluating private com- 
mercial schools in about 40 states. 
They can prove helpful in even 
broader curriculum applications. 


Federal Appropriations 


Great ado has been made over edu- 
cation bills before the current session 
of Congress. This was true particu- 
larly of the controversial HR 3709 to 
provide vocational education, from 
which bill the House of Representa- 
tives initially deleted any funds for 
distributive occupations training. 
Such action called forth a wave of 
protest from distributive business 
groups that serves as an acknowl- 
edgement of the value of the program 
that has operated during the past 14 
years. 

Another helpful response to the 
emergency is a committee report 
from the North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of State Supervisors and 
Teacher Trainers in Distributive Ed- 
ucation that recommends a_ public 
relations program for that field. Such 
a public relations program might well 
be adopted by business education as 
a whole in order that future local, 
state, regional, and federal decisions 
may be made on a truly informed 


basis. Informed attitudes will be the 
result only when there is available, 
regularly released factual presenta- 
tions of achievements and _ services 
rendered through education for pre- 
paring youth and adults for business 
careers. This is business education’s 
unique contribution to the mainte- 
nance of a free enterprise system 
that characterizes so significantly the 
business structure of the United 
States. A copy of this public rela- 
tions report possibly may be obtained 
by request from the Business Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, FSA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Another expected release from the 
same office is a survey made in 1948- 
1949 of the high school enrollments 
in business subjects throughout the 
country. These figures should. an- 
swer such disputed questions as: Are 
public schools offering basic business 
courses as widely as recommended? 
Is bookkeeping on its way out of the 
secondary grades? Has machine ac- 
counting gained a real foothold in 
the curriculum? Is there still an ever- 
increasing enrollment in secretarial 
subjects? Is machine shorthand sup- 
planting handwritten symbol courses? 
Are cooperative work-experience 
programs in vogue generally or only 
scattered among states that receive 
federal aid? Is retail training or 
training for selling on the increase? 
Has business education as a curricu- 
lum in the secondary school gained 
or lost? What are the implications 
in these figures for teacher training? 
Ts textbook publication in step with 
what the students choice of courses 
show ? 


Veterans Bills 


Congressional study of a large 
number of proposals for the exten- 
sion of veterans’ education has been 
in progress by members of the staff 
of the Veterans Affairs Committee, 
in cooperation with the various gov- 
ernment departments effected by such 


training programs. One of the im- 
portant bills submitted is HR 1301 
that proposes extension of the pres- 
ent opportunity for veterans’ training 
for an additional 2 years past June 
30, 1951. Another frequently men- 
tioned bill. HR 3092, would extend 
educational benefits to veterans of the 
Korean conflict. Ten to 15 other 
bills of a similar nature differ in 
terms of coverage and amount of 
benefit but all support the thesis of 
extended federal appropriation for 
veteran education. 

The pattern at a Congressional 
committee hearing on a bill is for any 
interested organized group to request 
permission from the Committee 
chairman to appear and be allowed 
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to speak at the hearing. The state- 
ment to be presented is filed with the 


committee clerk, preferably in ad- 
vance, and the name, address, tele- 
phone number, and official designa- 
tion of the person who is to represent 
the group is listed. Any interested 
individuals may attend the hearings 


as far as the capacity of the com- 
mittee room will permit. ‘Hearing 
dates are announced only a day or 
a few hours ahead of the committee 
meeting. Printed copies of the hear- 
ings may be obtained from the House 
and Senate Records rooms in the 
U. S. Capitol. 


FEDERAL TEACHING VACANCIES 


The Ordnance Corps Headquarters 
at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland, has issued an announce- 
ment on the “immediate need of over 
one hundred and seventy-five instruc- 
tors who can devise lesson plans and 
instruct courses for military person- 
nel.” The bulletin further states that 
“The majority of the positions have a 
starting salary of $3825 annually.” 
Among requirements are: 4 years of 
instructional experience in adult edu- 
cation, secondary schools, colleges, 
industrial establishments, or govern- 
ment agencies—at least 1 year of 
which must have been specialized 
experience. Classes for which in- 
structional appointments are to be 
made include Clerical fields and Pro- 





duction Management among other 
technical branches. 

These appointments will be for an 
indefinite tenure. Age limits are 
from 18 to 62 (waived for veterans). 
Applicants should file: (1) Form 
57; (2) Card Form S5001ABC; (3) 
Preference Form 14—if eligible for 
veteran preference. The forms may 
be obtained from these sources: (1) 
Executive Secretary, Board of U. 5 
Civil Service Examiners, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland; (2) 
Director, Fourth U. S. Civil Service 
Region, Temporary Building “R,” 
3rd and Jefferson Drive, S.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; (3) Any 
First or Second class post office in 
which a notice for “Training Officer, 
GS-7” is posted. 





WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 









FACTS ABOUT RETAIL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Small Business Aids, No. 494, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, gives the following 
information about this form of promotion 
to which retailers have paid increased at- 
tention in recent years. Outdoor adver- 
tising includes painted displays, posters, and 
electric spectaculars. Signs placed on a 
store to identify it or to indicate that it 
sells a particular product are not included. 

In considering the use of outdoor adver- 
tising, the retailer should be aware of the 
values of institutional, long-range selling 
copy, rather than short-range price and 
item appeal copy. (Copy is the complete ad- 
vertisement including design, background, 
words, and so on.) Outdoor advertising of 
merchandise at a _ price is generally 
thwarted because of the time required to 
plan th's medium of advertising and to get 
the item in question before the public. 

Painted displays and posters are the two 
forms of outdoor advertising of greatest 
importance to the small retailer. The large 
electric displays are generally too costly in 
construction and operation for use by any 
but very large retailers and by national ad- 
vertisers. 


Painted Displays 


Two of the most popular types are (1) 
advertisements painted on wooden or steel 
structures known as bulletins, which are 
located at strategic points; and (2) adver- 


tisements painted directly on the walls of 
buildings. 

Locations for painted displays may be 
contracted for by the retailer from his 
local outdoor advertising. company. Gen- 
erally, he will have to contract for a loca- 
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tion for a per‘od of one to three years, al- 
though shorter term agreements sometimes 
are made. The advertising company usually 
will give a special discount in return for a 
two to three year contract. 

The monthly rate charged the retailer 
by the advertising company covers, in ad- 
dition to the location for the display, the 
following services : 

a. Help in planning his copy. 

b. Erection and maintenance of the bulle- 
tin (unnecessary, of course, when the ad- 
vertisement is painted directly on the wall.) 

c. Painting of the display. 

d. Repainting or changing of copy every 
four to six months as contracted. 

The cost of a location varies with its 
desirability and its overall advertising 
value, which is based on such factors as 
quantity and quality of its possible circu- 
lation and visibility to traffic. As a rule, 
however, the charge for a general location 
will range from $14 to $150 a month. For 
a special location, the cost may be con- 
siderably higher. 

Since painted display locations may be 
purchased on a single unit basis, the re- 
tailer has the opportunity to locate his 
display where it is likely to be seen by a 
good percentage of his potential customers. 


Posters 


These are of two standard sizes : 24-sheet 
posters and 3-sheet posters. 

The 24-sheet poster is the familiar large 
sign seen along the principal arteries and 
at strategic points within the communities. 
The size of the poster itself is 8’ 8” high 
by 19’ 6” long. The standardized structure 
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or panel on which it is placed is 1.” high 
and 25’ long. 


Three-sheet posters are small poste 5 that 


are seen most frequently on the wi \s of 
stores and at locations in shopping areas 
where pedestrian traffic is heaviest. 
Poster advertising is sold on a market 
coverage basis, not an individual panel 


basis. In a small rural district, one panel 
may be all that is needed for cover: ze of 


the market. But in a larger community, a 
number of panels are needed. . The ovidoor 
advertising company will help the reiailer 


plan his copy, arrange for its reproduction, 
and place the posters on the panels. Each: 
month it will renew the posters, even 
though the advertiser may retain the same 
design for several months. If a poster is 
damaged in any way during the month, the 
advertising company replaces it with a new 
one, 

The contract period for poster advertis- 
ing may run from one to twelve months, 

Both the cost of posters and the cost of 
the space on which they are erected vary. 
The cost of the posters, for example, 
varies with the design, the method of repro- 
duction, and the number of posters to be 
reproduced. The cost of the poster space 
will depend upon the size of the market to 
be covered and the number of posters re- 
quired to cover it properly. 


Circulation Figures 


The retailer who is cons‘dering the use 
of painted displays or poster advertising 
does not have to rely on the advertising 
company’s statement concerning the num- 
ber of people who will pass the proposed 
displays or posters. 

An independent auditing organization 
known as the Traffic Aud’t Bureau authen- 
ticates traffic counts passing each painted 
display or poster location and reduces the 
gross circulation to “effective circulation.” 


Aids to Retailer 


In recent years, outdoor advertising has 
been made available to an increasing num- 
ber of small retailers by two developments: 

a. Manufacturers of nationally known 
brands carried by the retailer often will 
prov'de him with posters free of charge, 
and in some cases will pay a portion of the 
space cost. 

b. The outdoor advertising companies 
have developed “Rotary Plans” for the use 
of small retailers. Under this plan, the re- 
tailer’s painted display or poster is placed 
at one location within his market area for 
30 or 60 days, then moved to another loca- 
tion and so on until the entire market has 
been covered. 





Basic Rules for Effective Outdoor 
Advertising 


Regardless of whether the retailer uses 
painted displays or posters, he should keep 
in mind several basic rules: 

a. Use a theme that is simple and quickly 
understood, for your advertisement will 
have only a few seconds in which to get its 
message across to the passerby. 

b. Keep the worded message to a mini- 
mum. Convey as much as possible of the 
idea through the illustration itself, rather 
than through words. 

c. See that the lettering is bold and 
clean-cut. 

d. Use vivid colors, good art work, and 
good layout. 

e. Use outdoor advertising continuously 
over a period of months, so that a cumu- 
lative effect is achieved. 

f. Link the advertisements together by 
means of a central theme, as this will in- 
crease customer recognition and will a 
considerably to the cumulative value of the 


campaign. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ *¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of The Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


Q.--A reader asks: “Please give me your 
opinion on the relationship of learning 
shorthand and learning foreign languages. 
We had a teacher who said that the skill 
required for learning shorthand and a new 


language was one.” 


A—lIt is a generally received opinion 
among investigators of this area that a con- 
siderable correlation exists between the 
learning of shorthand and a_ foreign 
language. However, two very obvious dif- 
ferences exist in the two studies. First, 
when one learns to write shorthand he is 
dealing with a language which he already 
knows well and the better he knows the 
language the better his shorthand reliability 
will be. Second, the setting down of short- 
hand outlines is a motor skill without a 
real equivalent in learning a_ foreign 
language. 

An unusually fine study was published 
in this area last year by the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. It 
was Dorothy Helene Veon’s The Relation- 
ship of Learning Factors Found in Certain 
Modern Foreign-Language Aptitude Tests 
to the Prediction of Shorthand Achieve- 
ment in College. This study is based on a 
basic assumption that shorthand is related 
to a general ability in languages. The ap- 
proach to the problem of Dr. Veon is ap- 
parent in the title. 

Every teacher of shorthand should have 
a copy of this excellent study which may be 
purchased for eighty-five cents from the 
Division of Commerce, Oklahoma A and 
M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. <A _ ten 
per cent discount is given for purchasers 
of ten or more copies. 


¢ ¢ 


Q.—A* reader submits the following inter- 
estng question: “What was unusual about 
the fountain pens of Thomas Hobbes and 
John Bunyan? A speaker declared recently 
that a fountain pen company ought to run 
asertes of advertisements featuring unusual 
predecessors of the modern fountain pen 
and mentioned the pens of these two. 


A.—Thomas Hobbes’ fountain pen is fam- 
ous enough, but John Bunyan’s does not 


seem to remind this writer of anything he 


has ever heard before. However, it is 
quite possible that you misunderstood the 
speaker or that he inadvertently said John 
Bunyan when he meant Paul Bunyan. A- 
definite connection could be made between 
unusual fountain pens and the latter, for 
Paul Bunyan had a bookkeeper with a 
fountain pen in the most literal sense of 
the word fountain, 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) was an 
English philosopher, noted chiefly for his 
work on_ political economy, Leviathan, 
which influenced the social contract ideas 
of Locke, Rousseau, and Jefferson. Natu- 
tally, the modern fountain pen was un- 
known to him, but Hobbes managed a good 
substitute. He had a cane with a hollow 
top and was able to carry both ink and a 
pen at all times with him. 

John Bunyan (1628-1688) is famous to- 

y as the author of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
He has a very special interest to students 
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of business history inasmuch as he dis- 
cussed business ethics in a very practical 
way in his Life and Death of Mr. Badman. 
That he was a voluminous writer is well 
established by his amazing total product, 
but this writer cannot find anything unusual 
about -his writing technique suggestive of a 
fountain pen. About the only unusual 
thing of any interest in his writing was 
that he wrote some of his greatest work 
in jail and that he was possessed of an 
excellent prose style despite his educational 
deficiencies. It would seem to this writer 
that Paul Bunyan and not John Bunyan 
was meant in the fountain pen reference. 
Paul Bunyan is a legendary giant of a 
lumberman in American folklore surpassed 


in reputation by no one except Johnny | 


Appleseed. In his tremendous lumber camp 


he employed a bookkeeper who wrote in the | 
giant ledger with ink delivered through a | 
Here indeed is a desk model foun- | 


hose. 
tain pen with a vengeance. 


a 5 


O.—A reader asks: “Is there a text avail- | 


able whereby I can give a test which will 


give me a rough estimate of a student’s | 


vocabulary. It seems to me that I saw a 
vocabulary 


which had such a test? 

A.—The text which you have in mind is 
probably J. E. Norwood’s 
lords published by Prentice-Hall. 


5 a 


Q.—A reader requests information on the 

recall a | 
teacher saying that he could tell whether or | 
not a person was a good speller by asking | 


following: “Some years ago I 


his subject to spell but five words. Are 


there five key words which tell whether or 


not a person ts a good speller?” 


A.—This writer does not know of any such | 
kev words. If there are, it would seem that | 


they could be quickly mastered and no 


longer stand out as an important key to a 


whole spelling command. 


There are short spelling tests which ap- 


pear from time to time in periodicals with 
the notation that they baffle college pro- 
fessors and newspaper editors. These tests 
usually include words like plaguy, phthisis, 


or sysygy, but their chief interest is one of | 
curiosity rather than a quick gauge of one’s | 


spelling command. The Saturday Evening 
Post runs lists of words misspelled by 
authors from time to time. Most good 
grammars and vocabulary building texts 
have lists of words commonly misspelled. 

It would seem to this writer that a 
quick gauge of spelling skill might be taken 
from some one of these lists of words 
commonly misspelled and might include 
such words as benefited, comparative, dis- 
astrous, omitted, sacrilegious or question- 
naire. It would seem that such a procedure 
would be about as valid as any conceivable. 
There is a human tendency to place two 
t’s in benefited, an extra er in disastrous, 
an extra m in omitted, an i rather than an 
e in sacrilegious, and to drop an n from 
questionnaire. 








building text some years ago | 


Concerning | 
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Teach your pupils the 
new, the modern, the 
better way to erase 
errors in Typewriting, 
Accounting, Pencil or Ink. 





Itisn't only that EraserStik 
looks like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil 
that it has become habit 
in so many offices. 


It's because EraserStik 
is so right, so convenient, 
so uniquely useful for 
difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the platen 
of your machine to cor- 
rect a single letter of a 
word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 
type eraser. 


Another thing,your 
fingers stay clean. There 
is no staining from touch- 
ing a used circular type 
of eraser which has been 
smeared from coming in 
contact with the ink of the 
letter or word erased. 
Clean fingers mean clean 
letters. 

If your supply dept. does not 
yet carry EraserStik, we shall 
be glad to send you several 
samples to use for instruction 
and demonstration in your 


classroom. Write on your 
school letterhead. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ?? 





A booklet dealing with the salary incen- 
tives for teachers of industrial and dis- 
tributive education has just been published. 

This booklet clarifies some of the factors 
affecting the salaries of teachers in these 
two important fields. It takes the basic 
position that, in order to obtain high cali- 
ber teachers and thus to maintain a high 
level of instruction in the industrial and 
distributive education programs, it is neces- 
sary to offer an initial salary which com- 
pares favorably with that offered by com- 
mercial establishments demanding the same 
skills and knowledge. 

In order to recruit and retain capable 
instructors, schools should institute some 
workable system of granting credit for 
training and experience gained in industry 
and business, for salary purposes only. 
Selected examples of effective procedures 
now in use are included. 

Copies of this booklet are available at 
$.15 per copy from American Vocational 
Association, Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


+ aa aa 


Current reference experience seems to 
indicate that management is facing prob- 
lems which parallel World War II condi- 
tions where inadequate and cumbersome 
reference equipment frequently contributed 
to operational bottlenecks. 

4 new booklet calling attention to an 
efficient and fast form of visible reference, 
is now available by writing to the Manage- 
ment Controls Division, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. Linedex is designed to furnish ac- 
curate, fast and economical flow of such 
information as will expedite industrial and 
business transactions. 

Like any other new and modern method 
of indexing information, Linedex is based 
upon the sectional principle. An installa- 
tion may be started in a modest way and 
added to as needs become apparent. Capi- 
tal expenditures are thus spread over a 
length of time and need only increase as 
the reference requirements expand. The 
fact that a sufficient number of Linedex 
panels, cabinet slides and other equipment 
does not involve increase in personnel is an 
important benefit in this period of man- 
power shortages. 


> >, > 


A comprehensive survey of the certified 
public accounting field, dealing with all 
phases of employment opportunities, has 
been completed by Walter L. Kelly, Place- 
ment Director at the City College School 
of Business and Civic Administration. 
Questioned were certified public account- 
ants, college instructors in accountancy 
and graduates of City College now work- 
ing in the field of accounting. One finding 
reported in the Survey is that 3.7 per 
cent of the small, 17.9 per cent of the 
medium and 48.9 per cent of the large 
public accounting firms use the American 
Institute of Accounting Examination Bat- 
tery as a factor in selecting employees. 
Copies of the survey may be obtained 
by writing Mr. Kelly at the School, 17 
Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


2 <*> 


Despite the usual adult concern for “the 
younger generation,” today’s teen-agers 
have a serious and mature approach to 
their future, 
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A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of mimeograph machines and 
supplies and lithograph supplies has an- 
nounced a new high speed heavy duty table 
model mimeograph with built-in electric 
drive. 

This machine has a feed table capacity 
of 500 sheets of substance 20 paper, and 
is almost entirely automatic in operation. 
Variable speeds in ranges from 60 to 110 
and 110 to 180 copies per minute guarantee 
the high speed production required in to- 
day’s business offices. 

Other factors which increase the over- 
all speed of this new mimeograph are the 
quick loading feed table, copy stacker re- 
ceiving tray, finger tip controls for vertical, 
lateral and angular copy position adjust- 
ments, and the new quick drying inks 
which are recommended for use with this 
machine. These new inks, also made by 
A. B. Dick Company, dry almost immedi- 
ately upon contact with the paper and per- 
mit immediate handling of copies. Ap- 
preciable savings of time and labor result 
from the use of these high speed inks with 
the high speed mimeograph equipment for 
all types of office duplicating requirements. 
For further information write A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 West Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago 31. 


¢- ¢ + 


Businessmen do not want penmanship 
instruction eliminated from our schools. 

A survey discovered that poor hand- 
writing is a barrier to educational ad- 
vancement ; good handwriting produces bet- 
ter grades; penmanship should be taught 
as a special subject; parents are interested 
in good penmanship. 


With the application of the pu ched 
card accounting system to an eycr-in- 
creasing variety of reports for goverti:nent, 
business and industry, there is a gveatly 
augmented demand for card punch oper- 
ators. 

Students and young women abo! to 
enter business, as well as teachers wlio are 
called on for vocational guidance, w'!! be 
interested to learn that training ior a 
specialized position as a card punch oper- 
ator is given by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation to young womer se- 
lected from those who: 

Have a high-school diploma. 

Have knowledge of touch-typing. 

Are between the ages of 18 and 28. 

The course is free to all people accepted 
for training. Two weeks is the usual length 
of time for the course, and new classes 
start at frequent intervals. 

Write to International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. for folder and the 
address of the nearest IBM office where 
further inquiries may be made. 


¢ ¢ + 


The U. S. Testing Company, Inc., 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken, New Jersey, has 
just issued a new booklet “Your Guide 
to Wise Buying.” A free copy of this 
booklet is available to teachers. 


¢- ¢ 


For the second time the retail merchants’ 
division of the Bedford, Indiana, Chamber 
of Commerce has conducted specialists 
classes for distributive education students 
in the local high school. 

Classes are conducted by business and 
professional men familiar with special 
subjects. The program also gives busi- 
nessmen a chance to look into their schools. 
Twelve such special presentations are being 
given this year. 








SOLUTION OF TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


On page 380 of this issue directions are given for constructing a design on the 
typewriter. If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured 


below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 380. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 





_ 


IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY, one reel 
sound, May be purchased from Cor- 
onet Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Color $100; 
black and white $50. 


It is important that young people realize 
that personality is not a vague glamorous 
attitude of the fortunate few, but a part of 
each individual’s character. Through this 
film, an open frank discussion of personal- 
ity will be encouraged. Students will learn 
to understand themselves better, and see 
how they can improve their personalities. 
How personalities can be developed, 
adapted, and controlled is dramatically told. 


a 


MAKE YOUR OWN DECISIONS, one reel, 
sound. May be purchased from Cor- 
onet Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Color $100; 
black and white $50. 


Failure to make decisions often leads to 
worry and even ill health, while the ability 
to decide for yourself is a pre-requisite to 
more mature and successful living. 

This film presents a series of five ques- 
tions that illustrate the alternatives that 
exist in every situation and shows how each 
contributes to making a self-reliant and 
psychologically mature individual. 


a 


HOW TO GIVE AND TAKE INSTRUC- 
TIONS, one reel, sound. May be pur- 
chased from Coronet Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. Color $100; black and white $50. 


The importance of knowing how to give 
good, clear instructions and how to take 
and use instructions is portrayed in this 
motion picture. It is useful in a variety of 
school, vocational, and social situations. 
The film presents five basic skills neces- 
sary for clear and effective communication 
and instructions, including the ways to 
give and also to receive them. 


+ 


THE 5TH EDITION OF THE SOUND SLIDE- 
FILM GUIDE, a comprehensive listing 
of over one thousand available sound 
slidefilms, has been announced by 
Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Illinois, 63 pp., $1.00. 


The Sound Slidefilm Guide is the only 
compilation uniquely devoted to sound 
slidefilm only. It features an alphabetical 
title index, a complete list of over one 
hundred fifty sources from which the films 
may be obtained, and descriptive com- 
mentary on each film. It indicates whether 
the film is available for sale, rental, or free 
loan and gives the prices or rental costs. 

This guide covers many subjects. Among 
those of special interest to business teachers 
are supervision, personnel, sales, measure- 
ments, materials handling, sales training, 
selling skills, management, advertising, 
business letters, retail operations, foods, 
hard lines, home appliances, home furnish- 
ings, insurance, textiles, package wrapping, 
social problems, teaching. 
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CENSUS FILMS. May be obtained from 
the Film Distribution Project, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Free of 
charge. 


The Bureau of the Census is offering to 
interested schools, colleges, and universities 
the stripfilms used in March 1950 in train- 
ing the 132,000 census enumerators. The 
films are 35-mm. stripfilms—not motion 
pictures. Accompanying commentary Is re- 
corded on 10- and 12-inch microgroove 
records. The records, to be played at 33% 
revolutions per minute, require a_ special 
needle and a special playing arm. Conven- 
tional phonographic equipment cannot be 
used. Phonographic equipment designed to 
play at 33%% revolutions per minute can be 
adapted to play the census microgroove 
records for about $7.50. 

The titles of the 11 series, the number of 
frames, and the running times of each in 
minutes, are: (1) The Big Count, 38 
frames, 10 minutes; (2) Where and How 
Many? 47, 9; (3) Occupation, Industry, 
and Class of Worker, 59, 14; (4) Income, 
62, 15; (5) Dwelling Unit and Type of 
Structure, 64, 13; (6) Condition of a 
Dwelling Unit, 48, 14; (7) How’s Your 
Interviewing Technique, 51, 12; (8a) Your 
Map Is Your Guide, 73, 20; (8b) Use of 
Aerial Photographs, 25, 13; (9) Getting an 
Agriculture Questionnaire, 52, 14; (10) 
Acres in This Place, 30,9; (11) Land Use 
in 1949, 52, 13. All are in black and white 
except numbers 2 and 8a, which are in 
color. 


Sa 


HORIZONS UNLIMITED, 16 mm., sound 
film in black and white, 17 min. Secure 
from the Princeton Film Center. 
Princeton, New Jersey. Rental free 
excepting transportation costs. 


Roads and the trucks, automobiles, and 
buses that use these roads are the subjects 
of the film. Motor trucks have been tre- 
mendously important in changing the eco- 
nomic life of the community since 1910. 
Highway transportation gives its facili- 
ties to even the smallest community in 
America. The motor vehicle is a public 
servant. 

The film is excellent in stressing its 
particular point of view. Obviously, the 
teacher will also want to make certain 
that students understand the continued im- 
portance of the railroad in American eco- 
nomic life. The teacher will also stress 
the continued importance of the steamship 
and the growing importance of pipe lines 
as means of transportation. Of course, 
air transportation is so important that it 
will not be neglected. As one vista upon 
the transportation problem, the film is ex- 
cellent. 


+ 


SPEAKING OF RUBBER, black and white, 
27 minutes. Secure from United States 
Rubber Company, Public Relations De- 
partment, 1230 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 20, N. Y. Free except 
for shipping charges. 


The film includes scenes of far east 
rubber plantations and the production of 
various forms of rubber products. Teachers 
will be provided with a teaching guide and 
three illustrated booklets to aid in class- 
room discussion of the film. 


BOOKKEEPING WALL CHARTS, a series 
of six bookkeeping wall charts in three 
colors issued by the George F. Cram 
Company, Inc., 730 East Washington 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. Cost, 
$66.50 to $88 depending on the mount- 
ing. 


The titles of the charts are as follows: 
(1) Recording and Posting the Opening 
Entry; (2) Journalizing, Posting, and 
Preparing a Trial Balance; (3) Work 
Sheets and Financial Statements; (4) 
Closing the Ledger (for a service busi- 
ness); (5) Adjusting the Ledger; (6) 
The Bookkeeping Cycle. 

These charts usually include business 
papers related to the topic and use dia- 
grams and arrows to show the step-by-step 
procedure in the process presented. The 
charts can be easily read from the rear 
of a classroom. Many teachers who like 
this form of visual aid will find these 
charts worth while. 


+ 


INTEREST—60 Day, 6% Method, Part I. 
35 mm. silent filmstrip (53 frames) in 
black and white. May be bought from 
Business Education Visual Aids, 104 W. 
61 Street, New York 23, N. Y., $5.00. 
Part Il consists of 70 frames, also 
$5.00. 

The first phase of the filmstrip shows 
the use of interest especially in its rela- 
tion to notes; then application is made of 
the 60 day, 6% method of figuring interest 
for various amounts and for different days 
going from simple to complex. Some prob- 
lems and their solutions are presented. 

Part II reviews the procedure and again 
gives solutions for problems that are pre- 
sented. It then goes on to show the pro- 
cedure for solving problems involving in- 
terest at other than six per cent. Finally, 
the method of finding the number of days 
between two dates is presented. 


+ 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
ALIVE, 35 mm. filmstrip (32 frames) in 
color. May be purchased from the 
Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, for $2.50. 
An excellent filmstrip for use in teacher 

training classes. It gets its story across 

by a series of cartoons showing the faults 
of most bulletin boards. Rules are then 
given about captions, pictures, and copy 
which will help the prospective teacher 
improve the presentation of his bulletin 
board. A bulletin, accompanying the film- 
strip, gives a series of suggestions and an- 
swers key questions about bulletin board 
displays. 

aa 


CREDIT, 33 minute sound film. For free 
showings write to Public Relations, 
Dun and Bradstreet, 290 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., or any local Dun and 
Bradstreet office. 


This film subtitled “Man’s Confidence in 
Man” is a human-interest story. It makes 
clear by simple analogies the nature of 
credit and credit reporting procedures. 


+ 


1 WANT TO BE A SECRETARY, one reel, 
sound. May be purchased from Coro- 
net Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Black and white 
only, $60. 


In its original form this film runs 1% 
reels. The new short version has improved 
sound and it is recommended that the film 
as a 1% reel production be purchased only 
by those who need extra prints or replace- 
ment footage. 
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In a move that is reported to make it 
the nation’s largest dollar-volume general 
book publisher, Prentice-Hall has acquired 
control of the eighty-two-year-old Boston 
publishing house of Allyn and Bacon, spe- 
cialists in elementary and secondary school 
textbooks. “Richard P. Ettinger, president 
and chairman of the board of Prentice- 
Hall, will become president of the newly- 
incorporated firm of Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
and Charles E. Bacon, manager and son 
of the co-founder of the New England 
company, will continue with the organiza- 
tion under a long-term contract. 





Ettinger 


No changes are contemplated in the sales 
or editorial organization of Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Mr. Ettinger announced. 
“Prentice-Hall’s main contributions to this 
fine old publishing organization,” he stated, 
“will be financial and organizat: onal. Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., will remain in friendly 
compet tion with Prentice-Hall’s Educa- 
tional Book Dvision.” Kenneth M. Grubb, 
a vice-president of Prentice-Hall, will act 
as Liaison officer between the new corpo- 
ration and Prentice-Hall. 

The partnership of Allyn and Bacon was 


made between John Allyn and George A. 
Bacon on July 2, 1888. Mr. Allyn had 
already been a publisher since 1868. Five 


branch offices were opened by the organiza- 
tion in succeeding years, and the company 
currently has sales and distribution offices 
in Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, and Dallas. The Boston headquar- 
ters of the organization are at 50 Beacon 
Street. 

Textbooks published by Allyn and Bacon 
hold a major place in American educa- 
tion. American Government, written by 
F, A. Magruder, is used as a text in more 
than half of the nation’s high-schools, and 
The Community Where I Live by Mary 
Lusk Pierce is another such _ widely- 
adopted volume. Business education text- 
books published by the company include 
Introduction to Business, Business Work- 
book, Refresher Arithmetic, Refresher 
Workbook in . Arithmetic, Economic Mathe- 
matics, Law of Business and Complete 
T ypewriting. Allyn and Bacon does an 
annual volume of nearly $3,000,000. 

Prentice-Hall’s own division specializing 
in textbooks for high-schools was created 
in 1928, fifteen years after the founding 
of the firm by Richard P. Ettinger and 
Charles E. Gerstenberg, two members of 
the faculty of New York University, on 
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October 13, 1913. The firm’s first publi- 
cation was Materials of Corporation 
Finance by Dr. Gerstenberg, followed by 
Credits and Collections by Mr. Ettinger. 
In 1917 the organization published its first 
work on Federal income taxes, and two 
years later originated the loose-leaf method 
of publishing business information. Pren- 
tice-Hall now has over forty loose-leaf 
services in the fields of taxation, securities, 
industry and commerce, banking and trust. 

According to Mr. Ettinger, many of 
Prentice-Hall’s employee- benefits policies 





will be extended to the Allyn and Bacon 
Bacon 

organization. The New York company, 

whose building is at 70_ Fifth Avenue 


with other departments at 75 Varick Street 
and 90 Broad Street, had the first profit- 
sharing program approved by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and other programs 
for Prentice-Hall’s 1,400 employees in- 
clude a retirement pension plan, group in- 
surance and insurance aid, hospitalization, 
scholarsh‘p aid, military-service pay, and 
home-financing plan. 

The acquisition of Allyn and Bacon 
marks Prentice-Hall’s third step in its ex- 
pansion plans for 1951. Early in January 
the company announced through the book- 
trade press that it was interested in ac- 
quiring a juvenile publishing house; and 
last month, Mr. Ettinger revealed that 
Prentice-Hall had taken an option on a 
seventeen-acre tract of land in Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Dependent on the 
granting of a variance in local zoning 
regulations, Prentice-Hall’s use of the acre- 
age will be for the construction of a large 
one-story building, providing a minimum of 
150,000 square feet. 

In 1950 Prentice-Hall added a law 
school book divis‘on to its book-publish- 
ing division, which now consists of a col- 
lege book division, an educational book de- 
partment specializing in the publishing of 
books for high-schools, business colleges, 
and industr‘al training schools ; a mail or- 
der book divis‘on; the law book section; 
and the trade book division, publishers of 
novels and non-fiction for the general 

blic. 

In 1950 Prentice-Hall’s net income after 
taxes was $1,852,762.84. The company 
policy of reinvesting a major portion of 
its income for future expansion, according 
to Mr. Ettinger, is a primary factor in its 
growth in thirty-eight years to its present 
position. 





Beacom, Goldey Colleges to Merge 


The consolidation of Goldey Colleg: and 
Beacom College in Wilmington has been 
announced. The merger is to be effective 
at the beginning of the summer sessic : on 
June 25. The new school will be kiown 
as the Goldey Beacom School of Bus:ness, 
The two schools will contanue to oper: te in 
their present locations, temporarily, and 
most of the faculty, office staff and field 
registrars of the schools will be retained 
by the new organization. Three mc:Jern 
dormitories for young women, now oper- 
ated by Beacom College and Goldey Col- 
lege, will be taken over by the new school. 

The othcers of Goldey Beacom School of 
Business will be Dr. Jay W. Miller, presi- 
dent; A. Raymond Jackson, vice president 
and director of admission; John G. Leach, 
vice president and director of education; 
A. S. Phillips, secretary-treasurer; ] W. 
Hirons, chairman of the board; and \V. E. 
Douglas, honorary chairman of the board. 

Goldey College was founded in 1886 by 
the late H. S. Goldey and Beacom College 
was founded in 1900 by W. H. Beacom. 

Mr. Douglas, president of Goldey Col- 
lege, is completing 52 years of service with 
the institution. He is a former president 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hirons, president of Beacom 
College, has been head of that school for 
42 years. » He has been treasurer of the 
National Council of Business Schools and 
is now district governor for Area 2. 

The president of the new school, Dr. 
Miller, has been identified with Goldey Col- 
lege for 27 years and is now principal 
and vice president. He is president of the 
National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools and is a past president of ihe 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
Mr. Jackson, vice president of Beacom 
College, joined the organization in 1922 
and is a member of the Executive Board 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Leach’ joined the Beacom Col- 
lege staff in 1926. He is a member of the 
3oard of Trustees of the University of 


Delaware and is past president of the 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Phillips, secretary of Goldey 
College, joined the staff in 1925. He 1s 


past president of the Delaware Commercial 
Teachers Association. 


+ 


New Position for Cocanower 


Clair D. Cocanower, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Phoenix College since 
1932, has accepted a position as business 
manager of the Phoenix Union High 
School and Phoenix College System. | 

Mr. Cocanower is well known in Art- 
zona and the Southwest as a leader in the 
field of business education. He has taught 
at Colorado State College of Education in 
Greeley, at Arizona State Colleges in Flag- 
staff. and Tempe, and in the summer of 
1950 participated in a special study pro- 
gram at the University of Pennsylvania 
sponsored by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. He is a past president of the Ari- 
zona Business Teachers Association. His 
Master’s degree is from Ohio State. 

In his new position, Mr, Cocanower will 
coordinate and supervise all business activi- 
ties in the Phoenix secondary school sys- 
tem which includes five city high schools 
and the city college. 
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Mrs. Rutherford Honored 


Tie Zonta Club of Dallas, Texas, each 
year honors publicly “a woman who has 


mace a distinctly constructive contribution | 


to tue community life of Dallas along civic, 
wel’are, educational, health, religious, cul- 
tural or philanthropic lines, or who has 
signally advanced the cause of women.’ 
The winner of this year’s Zonta Service 
Award is Mrs. Tracy H. Rutherford, of 
the Rutherford-Metropolitan School of 
Business in Dallas. Out of seventeen 
nominees, Mrs. Rutherford was chosen 
“for outstanding contributions and con- 
ages work in the field of education.” 
In addition to her duties at Ruthertord- 
Metropolitan School of Business, Mrs. 
Rutherford is serving on the Dallas 
School Board and has been an active 
church worker. She was instrumental in 
establishing a single salary system for 
Dallas Public School teachers and helped 
establish the first cumulative sick leave plan 
for the teachers. As chairman of the 
lunchroom committee she improved the 
quality and quantity of the food served 
to Dallas School children and was able 
to show a profit on these meals. She is a 
past president of the Dallas Altrusa Club. 


5 


George DaVall Wins Promotion 


The Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion recently announced the appointment 
of George M. DaVall as supervisor of busi- 
ness education in the Curriculum Divi- 
sion. Before being appointed to this posi- 
tion he was supervisor of business educa- 
tion in the Operation Division of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Mr. DaVall was head of the commercial 
department of Los Angeles Hamilton High 
School before being made a_ supervisor. 
His Bachelor’s degree is from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and his 
Master’s degree is from the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


a 


Schick to Texas Tech. 

Texas Technological College has an- 
nounced the appointment of Elmer L. 
Schick as assistant professor with the De- 
partment of Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Admin‘stration. 

Mr. Schick goes to his new position di- 
rectly from the University of Southern 
California where he has been’ work: ng on 
his doctorate. His last teaching assgn- 
ment was with the Florida State University 
where he was associated both with the 
School of Education and the School of 
Business. 

In addition to teaching courses on the 
graduate level in business education, Mr. 
Schick will also conduct classes in office 

machines and methods courses in the fol- 
lowing areas: basic business, social-busi- 
ness and office machines. 


+ 


Pace College Appoints Nelson 


John Howard Nelson, a member of the 
faculty of Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York since 1944, has been made chairman 
of the Secretarial Studies Department at 
Pace College, New York City. 

Before going to Cornell University, Mr. 
Nelson was an instructor in the Naval 
Training School at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. He has been head of the com- 
mercial department at the Reading (Ohio) 
High School and a teacher at East Night 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAY, 
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Mayne Appointed Dean 
of Sacramento State College 


The appointment of F. Blair Mayne as 
administrative dean of Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California, was re- 
cently announced. He went to Sacramento 
State College as head of the Department 
of Business Administration about three 
years ago. 

Before going to Sacramento he was at 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, for 
two years as professor of business educa- 
tion and teacher-trainer in distributive 
education. He was State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Wyoming for 
the first of these two years. He is a 
former vice-principal and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Packard School, New York 
City. 

Dr. Mayne’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
the University of Illinois, his Master’s de- 
gree is from the University of Wyoming 
and his Doctor’s degree is from New York 
University. He is a former associate editor 
of THE JoURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION. 


a 


Kermit Crawley Heads Columbia C. of C. 


Kermit Crawley, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Department at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri,. has been 
elected president of the Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce for the next year. He is a 
member of the Vocational Requirements 
Committee of NOMA and will start serv- 
ing his two-year term as an Area Director 
of NOMA this month. 

Mr. Crawley has been on the Stephens 
College staff for eleven years. Before go- 
ing to Columbia he was registrar of the 
American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines. He is a former teacher in the 
high school at Winterset, Iowa. 


_ 


New Appointment for Earl Tharp 


According to a recent announcement, 
Earl Tharp of Newark will direct the busi- 
ness secretarial courses to be inaugurated 
at Union Junior College, Cranford, New 
Jersey. The courses he will direct at 
Union Junior College, starting in Septem- 
bér, will be designed to accommodate stu- 
dents desiring professional secretarial train- 
ing in connection with their academic col- 
lege courses, 

Dr. Tharp formerly headed the secre- 
tarial and office practice curriculum at East 
Side High School, Newark, and later 
served for nine years in the School of 
Business Education at Rutgers University. 


2 


Bramer Changes Position 


Raymond E. Bramer has 
position at Gregg College, Chicago, and 
is now assistant to Monsignor L. G. 
Ligutti, executive director of ‘the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Mon- 
signor Ligutti is a consultant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on Catholic Rural 
Problems. Mr. Bramer will do promotion 
work and his position will involve travel 
and giving talks on Catholic Rural Life. 

Mr. Bramer has had seventeen years 
teaching experience in public and private 
schools. He spent four years with Brock- 
way Motor Company in the capacity of 
office manager, credit manager and private 
secretary. During the War he was a 
speaker and instructor on gas defense in 
Chicago. 


resigned his 


Personnel Administrators to Meet 


The third annual convention of the 
American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City, June 7 and 8, it was re- 
cently announced by Walter C. Mason, 
president of the Society. 

The Convention will bring together an 
outstanding group of the naton’s business 
leaders and Personnel Administrators. 
These men will discuss various aspects of 
the personnel job in the semi-war economy 
which exists today. Keynote addresses 
will be made on the Wage Stabilization 
Program and the Place of Personnel in the 
Defense Effort. 

An invitation to attend the convention 
has been extended to all who are interested 
in personnel administration. 


5 


Retail Advertising Copy Workshop 


The Retail Advertising Copy Workshop 
conducted for the past two years by the 
New York University School of Retailing 
and the Sales Promotion Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
will be held again this year during the 
week of June 11-15, it has been announced 
by Dean Charles M. Edwards, Jr. 

Full information about the course may 
be had from Dean Edwards, School of 
Retailing, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York, or Mr. Abrahams, 
NRDGA, 100 West 31st. Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


+ 


Conference Announcements 


In addition ‘to those listed in the Febru- 
ary, March and ‘April issues of this maga- 
zine the following conferences of interest 
to business teachers have been announced : 

“Effective Classroom Practices” will be 
the theme of the conference on business 
education to be held at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, July 19 
and 20. Write to Albert C. Fries for in- 
formation. 


The same theme has been announced 
for the conference to be held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, July 16 and 
17. Inez Ray Wells will provide informa- 
tion on this conference. 

The Department of Business Education, 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas, will 
sponsor a one-week shorthand clinic from 
June 18 to June 22. The clinic will be 
devoted to lectures, discussions and per- 
sonal conferences on techn‘ques and prob- 
lems in teaching simplified Gregg short- 
hand. For further information write to 
Carlos K. Hayden. 


The dates for the fourth annual busi- 
ness education conference, sponsored by 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
are July 6 and 7. 


The University of Michigan confer- 
ence on business education will be held 
at St. Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, July 13, 14, and 15. Write to 
J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


The University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, is offering its fifth annual institute 
in business education and the dates are 
July 23-25. Teachers interested in at- 
tending should write to University Hous- 
ing Bureau, 434 Sterling Court, for 
housing accommodations. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 9 to August 18, 1951 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Improvement of Instruction in Transcription; S in i ; 
Curriculum. Construction in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Social-Business Subjects; Demonstration Class in wm Bag YU 
Improvement of Instruction in| Typewriting; Methods and Materials in Co- 
operative Training Programs; Theories and Practices in Business Education; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping; t in Busi Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Office Machines. 


j R ca +i 








Subject Matter Courses: 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English, Geography; 
Feverameats Commercial Law; Management; Mathematics: Shorthand and 





Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education—August 1. 
Institute for Educational Secretaries—August 6-10. 





For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Methods Conferences for Business Teachers 
Start Weeks of July 9, July 16 and August 2¢: 
The Methods Classes to be given are in beginning 


shorthand, simplified; advanced shorthand and tran- 


scription, simplified; typewriting, and secretarial 


practice. 


Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 











VACATION ee « on beautiful Puget Sound 


a five weeks special methods course in 
STUDY... Shorthand, Typing and Bookkeeping 


EARN e e « six semester hours credit 


@ Here is a special how-to-do-it course designed to give every 
commercial teacher the practical aspects of classroom manage- 
ment and teaching. Every teacher completing this course will 
be able to produce better classroom results with less effort 
and in less time. 


@ Included in this course are comprehensive lectures by leading 


authors and outstanding educators in the field, motion pictures, 
demonstrations and exhibits. 


Registration: June 11 
For further information write: 


Prof. W. L. Gross, Charge of Business Teacher Training 


COLLEGE of PUGET SOUND 
Tacoma 6, Washington 












FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . mak- 
ing the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principale and superintendents. If you require courses 
for certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1951 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 








Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 














Store Needs During the Emergency 


A panel discussion at the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association meeting 
in New York City, outlined four major 
areas for the retraining of store workers 
in the emergency period. 


1. Recruitment and pre-employment 
classes for older age groups as well as 
high school students. 


2. To help the retailer to understand 
4 and comply with complicated govern- 
mental controls. 


3. To teach sales people the use and 
limitation of substitute merchandise 
and to make clear explanations for 
scarcity in some lines. 


4. To help the retailer to maintain 
goodwill. 
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INCREASED PUBLICATION COSTS 
CHANGE IN SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Notwithstanding the enormous increase 
in the costs of paper, printing and other 
publication expenses during the past sev- 
eral years, the subscription rates of THE 
JouRNAL OF BustINEss EpucaTION have not 
been changed. These mounting expenses 
make it necessary to pass on to subscribers 
a larger share of the publication costs than 
they have been called on to pay. Now, we 
find it necessary to increase the subscrip- 
tion rates in order to preserve the high 
quality of the magazine. The increase is 
only a few cents each month, starting with 
the September issue (We don’t publish in 
June, July and August) and is a very small 
investment which will bring big dividends 
to all business teachers. 


The Publishers 


TIHE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NBTA Convention Plans 

Early plans are being made for the De- 
cember convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, to be held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago. 

Committee chairmen appointed by the 
N. B. T. A. Executive Board are: Co- 
ordinator of Convention Program, Mary 
O. Houser, Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; Membership Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State College, 


Chairman, 


Macomb, Illinois; Pre-convention News 
Editor, Paul M. Pair, Chicago College of 


Commerce; Convention News Editor, 
Clarence B. Carey, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago; Local Chairman, Robert 
Stickler, Proviso Township High School, 


Maywood, [Ilinois. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS 


Ai recent meetings, new officers were 
elecied by members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
National Business Education League, 
Southeastern Association of Business Col- 
leges and Tri-State Business Education 
Association. 

The names of the officers elected for the 
coming year are given on this page and 
the pictures of the new presidents are 
shown below. 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 


Raymond E. Glos, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio was elected president of the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business at its annual meeting in Sa- 
yannah, Georgia, last month. Richard L. 
Kozelka, University of Minnesota, was 
chosen vice president and Thomas L. 
Norton, The City College of New York, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

C. C. Balderston, University of Pennsyl- 
yania, past president of the group, becomes 
a member of the Executive Committee. 
Leonard H. Axe, University of Kansas 
and Victor P. Morris, University of Ore- 
gon were elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Other members of this Committee are 
Thomas H. Carroll, Universitv of North 
Carolina; Garfield Cox, University of Chi- 
cago; Vincent W. Lanfear, University of 
Pittsburgh; J. F. Pyle, University of 
Maryland. 


National Business Education League 


At the fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Business Education League. held in 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Johnson, St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Mrs. Johnson 
has served as editor-in-chief of the NBEL 
Newsletter for the past year. 

Other officers elected to serve as mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and di- 
tect the affairs of the organization are: 
Vice president, Eaton V. W. Read, Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Connecticut ; record- 
ing secretary, Harry Johns, Wilberforce 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio; corres- 
ponding secretary, Robert S. Long, Sa- 
vannah State College; treasurer, Sumner 
G. Madden, Maggie Walker High School, 


Raymond E. Glos 


MAY, 1951 


Richmond, Virginia; editor-in-chief, Clyde 
W. Humphrey, Business Education Service, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
H. Naylor Fitzhugh of Howard University, 
retiring president of the N. B. E. L., and 
Irene C. Hypps, honorary president of the 
organization, are members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Southeastern Association of 
Business Colleges 


The Southeastern Association of Busi- 
ness Colleges at its annual meeting in At- 
lanta last month elected Charles E. Palmer, 
Rice Business College, Charleston, South 
Carolina as president. Other members 
elected are: First vice president, George R. 
Fletcher, Carroll Lynn School of Business 
Administration, Rome, Georgia; second 
vice president, Mrs. Frances Chestnutt, 
North Alabama College of Commerce, 
Huntsville, Alabama; secretary, Mrs. H. 
C. Intle, Burlington Business College, Bur- 
lington, North Carolina; treasurer, Mrs. 
Helen Bell, Clevenger College of Business 
Administration, North Wilksboro, North 
Carolina. 


Tri-State Business Education Association 


The president of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association for the next year is 
Raymond W. Morgan, Johnstown Public 
Schools, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. He 
served as vice president and editor of the 
Tri-State Educator for the past year. Elec- 
tion was held at the annual spring meeting 
held in Wheeling early last month. 

Virginia C. Robinson, Washington Irving 
High School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, is 
first vice president and Tobias Santarelli, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, is the second vice president. Mrs. 
Helen Fankhauser, College of Commerce, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, was elected sec- 
retary and Paul S. Smith, Norton High 
School, Barberton, Ohio, was chosen 
treasurer. 

The Executive Committee is made up of 
the above officers and: C. A. Neale, Ham- 
mel Business University, Akron, Ohio; Jay 
R. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian College, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and George W. Ander- 
son, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, immediate past president of 
the group. 





NEWLY 
ELECTED 
PRESIDENTS 





Mrs. Elizabeth J. Johnson 


Charles E. Palmer 


UBEA Meetings 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion recently announced that plans are 
moving forward for the summer meetings 
of the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation and the U. B. E. A. Representative 
Assembly. The National Council for Busi- 
ness Education will convene on June 30 for 
its fifth annual meeting and will remain 
in session for the opening meeting of the 
UBEA_ Representative Assembly which 
will be held the following evening. Mon- 
day, July 2, has been reserved for the 
transaction of business and an open lunch- 
eon session. Group meetings have been 
scheduled tentatively for the afternoons of 
July 3 and 4. San Francisco will be the 
host city and U. B. E. A. headquarters 
will be at the Bellevue Hotel. 


vs 


Meeting of DPE Board 


As this issue of THE JOURNAL oF Bust- 
NEss Epucation is being mailed, the 
Executive Board of Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate fraternity in edu- 
cation, is meeting at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, to plan for the National 
Council meeting to be held in November at 
Northwestern University. 

Also meeting in Bloomington in con- 
junction with the Board is the UBEA co- 
ordinating research committee which is 
working with the Delta Pi Epsilon planning 
committee. John M. Trytten of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is chairman of this 
committee. 

The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Delta Pi Epsilon are: M. Her- 
bert Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Paterson; John M. Trytten, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Gladys Bahr, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; Rowena 
Wellman, University of North Carolina; 
Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; Elvin S. Eyster, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 

Among those representing Delta Pi 
Epsilon on the planning committee will be 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University ; 
H. G. Enterline, Indiana University; 
Albert C. Fries, Northwestern University ; 
and J. Marshali Hanna, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


! 


Raymond W. Morgan 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF BOOK 


_DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE 


BUSINESS STUDENT THAT STRESSES 


WORKABLE, USABLE PRINCIPLES 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A completely practical presentation of applied psychology 
@ Written in the language of business... 


direct style. 


@ Chapters of easy assignment length... 


by Laird and Laird 





topical ideas pointed up in clear bold type. 


@ Highlighted with inspirational stories and quotations 


from well-known business personalities . . . slanted 


toward "getting along with folks." 


@ Each chapter starts with an overview ... ends with 


exercises in business thinking. 


560 Pages. 


Investigate this new approach to business orientation. 


List, $4.50. 


today to your nearest Gregg office. 


Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 18 Chicago 6 
Toronto 1 


San Francisco 4 
London W.C. 1 


in simple, 


important 


Write 


Dallas 1 



































experience. 





AB HID 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century o 
dictionary -making 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 












DICTIONARY 
Seand6dtin,/ Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 


of education.”, 
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Simplified 


SHORTHAND 


i” 


TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


Second Edition 

















The first edition of SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES was highly successful. It proved that job 
competence in transcription can be developed in 


the classroom. 


Typewriting speed and accuracy are not enough. 
Shorthand speed and accuracy are not enough. 
Until these two skills are welded together with other 
related skills, the ultimate in job competence cannot 


be developed. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES goes 
beyond the ordinary classroom training by giving the 
student experience in the handling of uneven office- 
a dictation that he is sure to encounter on the 


# SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Whitmore and Wanous 


$s »ppecialests in Business and Economic Education 


CINCINMATI 2- MEW ROCHELLE, A.¥.-CHICAGO S- SAN FRANCISCO S BALLAST 





















Please send me 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 


THE JOURNAL 




















Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds nine issues 
—a full year’s copies. 


Price $2.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 
Revised and Enlarged, by Gertrude 
Forrester, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 473 pp., $4.25. 


This revised and enlarged edition gives 
practical suggestions to teachers of all 
high school subjects. There is a new col- 
lection of classroom techniques for making 
the guidance program function. It gives 
experiences in the large metropolitan high 
school as well as in the small high school. 

Miss Forrester’s interest in business edu- 
cation is well-known and she has given 
especial emphasis to guidance in business 
education in this book. Among its special 
features are the citation of numerous 
source materials, workable techniques of 
counseling, functional procedures for place- 
ment and follow-up, suggestions for filing 
guidance material, and many interesting 
and usable pupil activities. 


Sa 


THE RETAILER, by Wenzil K. Dolva and 
Donald K. Beckley, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 417 pp. $4.50. 


The Retailer is designed for use in a 
first-semester course in retailing for stu- 
dents in colleges, schools of business, and 
schools of retailing. It presents the general 
economic and social aspects of retailing 
and introduces the student to various types 
of stores. A consideration of why the 
various functions of retailing are carried 
on and an explanation of what retailing 
seeks to accomplish is the purpose of the 
text. 

The work of the retailer is analyzed 
from four viewpoints: the relationship of 
the retailer to the producer, to the con- 
sumer, to other retailers, and to the gov- 
ernment. Additional information on op- 
portunities in retailing, the background of 
retailing, retail store policies, the challenge 
of modern retailing, up-to-date lists of 
government publications, and selected gov- 
ernment bibliographies complete the book. 

Each chapter concludes with discussion 
questions and suggested readings. 


+ 


PERSONALITY IN BUSINESS AND LIFE, 
by Louis P. Thorpe and Evan M. Crofft, 
New York: Pilsbury Publishers, Inc., 
301 pp., $2.80. 


This stimulating textbook may well prove 
the insight so long needed into the area 
of psychical- business relationships. That 
personality is of major importance to the 
achievement of business success and _ that 
Personality defects are preponderantly the 
Major cause of business life failures, no 
one will seriously dispute. The importance 
of personality in business has been stressed 
in Scientific studies. Yet most text ma- 
terials, even those prepared by most emi- 
nent psychologists, have somehow failed 
to come realistically to grips with the teach- 
- aspects of the problem and have failed 
to achieve the vitality needed to illuminate 
this area with real meaning. This text is 
therefore a very important contribution to 
the field of business education and should 
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prove of value in bringing at last the best 
resources of mental hygiene to the cause 
of business happiness and efficiency. 

The book itself falls into some fourteen 
chapters covering such topics as “Defining 
Personality,” “Emotions and Emotional 
Maturity,” “Typing Personalities,” ‘“Com- 
mon Personality Problems,” “The Need for 
Personality in Business,” or “Personality 
and Making Good in the Business World” 
and these chapters are in turn broken down 
into varying numbers of units which pre- 
sent the integral aspects of these major 
areas. Such notation of the scope can 
scarcely suggest the vital quality of the 
book. The chapter on “Defining Person- 
alitv’ might be examined more closely to 
indicate some of the fabric of this volume. 
The author opens with the word you sug- 
gesting that the reader has undoubtedly had 
personality problems “(everybody — has 
them)” and soon the subject is under dis- 
cussion. Now what is this thing person 
ality? Is it a mysterious quality? To 
primitive people it seems like something 
handed down by the gods. How does it 
relate to character and to intelligence? The 
authors enter into a discussion of the physi- 
cal makeup which influences personality. 

simple explanation is given of phy- 
sique characteristics and the human glandu- 
lar system. The various shortcomings 
and handicaps which individuals suffer are 
noted. The importance of compensation, 
however, is carefully explained. 

Numerous illustrations dramatize the im- 
portance of the precious thing called per- 
sonality. The problems and projects which 
follow each chapter are most stimulating. 

One of the strongest features about this 
book is that it sells itself at once to its 
reader. The great importance of person- 
ality development is established immediate- 
lv. Improvement of self is appreciated at 
once for its constructive social and busi- 
ness values. But even more important, 
the program for understanding personalitv 
and bringing about these improvements is 
objective and practical. 


+ 


SYNCHRONIZING BUS'INESS EDUCA- 
TION WITH BUSINESS NEEDS, Nine- 
teenth Yearbook, 1949-50, Commercial 
Education Association of New York 
and Vicinity, Edited by Seymour S. 
Leff. Order from New York University 
Book Store, Washington Square East, 
New York 3, N. Y., 202 pp., $2.00. 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity is probably 
the only local group which has sufficient 
numbers in membership to warrant the 
annual publication of a yearbook for the 
local staff. 

This vearbook, excellently bound, gives 
the details of the 1950 convention of the 
CEA. An unusual feature is a detailed 
presentation of office style dictation. This 
section may make the yearbook of particu- 
lar interest to teachers outside the local 
area. 

The last section contains a 
of data about the New York 
mercial departments. 
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MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, 62 pp., 
$.80; MILITARY FILING, 46 pp., $.56; 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

There is a possibility 

prospect and a very 

great enlargement of our military estab- 
lishment a certainty. Unfortunate as the 
necessity for this is, the publishers of these 
books are to be congratulated for their 
ig and for the speed with which 
thev f 


Here we go again. 
of another war in 


have gotten out these excellent brief 
books. 

The books are simple, and those who 
have had experience with military and 
naval correspondence during the last war 
will find that there has been no great 
change in procedures. While it would prob- 
ably not be wise to teach military and naval 
correspondence in detail in the usual high 
school, there may be schools in some areas 
wherein so many students go into the civil 
service in the defense departments that 
some attention to this type of correspond- 
ence might be desirable. The key place 
for these books of course will be in the 
army, navy, and airforce civilian and mili- 
tary training programs. 


So 


HELPING PEOPLE FIND JOBS, by Harry 
Dexter Kitson and Juna Barnes New- 
ton, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
265 pp. $3.50. 


Working under the principle that job 
placement must be regarded as a_ profes- 
sional undertaking, these authors have pre- 
pared an excellent little volume which may 
serve at once as a handbook for operating 
a placement office, and as a text for a 
basic course in personnel placement. The 
authors are well qualified for the task at 
hand combining considerable teaching and 
employment service experience and a very 
high conviction in the importance of their 
work. 

The text opens up with a very interest- 
ing and illuminating discussion of the need 
for placement agencies in our modern so- 
ciety. This is followed by chapters on 
the fundamental operations of registering 
applicants, receiving job-orders, preparing 
the applicant, studying the applicant, fol- 
low-up techniques, use of records, inter- 
view art, organization of the employment 
office, the legal aspects of placement work, 
the various types of employment offices 
from professional to charitable. and finally 
the training of a placement officer. There 
are two chapters devoted to the relation- 
ship of the educator to the task of place- 
ment, one on school systems and one on 
college. 

+ 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHAIRMAN, pub- 
lished by the Association of High 
School Department Chairmen of the 
City of Newark, 14 pp. 


Single copies of this book may be se- 
cured by writing to the Superintendent of 
Schools, Board of Education Building, 
Newark, New Jersev. 

The bulletin is a guide to the effective 
work of the departmental chairman. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 384 


How can we keep in touch 
with local business customs? 





by Virginia Reva 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Keeping in touch with the changing 
needs and practices in communities where 
students are going to work is essential but 
the average teacher does not have the time 
to do it. On the other hand, we teachers 
must not allow ourselves to become smug; 
we must not hide behind the wall called 
“daily work.” 

Our students in shorthand, typewriting, 
office practice, and office management are 
eager to learn of the customs and practices 
which they are likely to face after they 
leave the classroom. Field trips and 
speakers from business firms enable both 
teacher and students to glean this informa- 
tion to a certain extent. 

The questionnaire as a technique for 
gathering information is certainly not 
novel. But it is effective. The questions 
included in the study outlined on this page 
were of special interest to us here in Al- 
buquerque. They were designed to get 
answers. to the “office life’ problem. 
Knowledge concerning skills and standards 
must be imparted in our classes, but stu- 
dents also deserve to have a clearer picture 
of what goes on in the community into 
which most of them will gravitate for em- 
ployment. 

About 130 companies were invited to 
participate in our study here. Ninety-seven 
cooperated. The questions were 

simply so that they could be 


firms 
worded 


answered by merely checking Yes, No, 
Sometimes. The question was carefully 
phrased, which is important; it is difficult 
to get harried businessmen to answer in- 
volved, problem-type questions which ob- 
viously demand complex thinking and elab- 
orate essay-type Addressed, 
stamped envelopes were furnished to speed 
up replies. Although companies were in- 
formed that they need not sign names 
unless they wanted to, the majority of them 
did. Results were mailed to all companies 
that had been invited to  participate— 
whether they did so or not. 

Although I personally made the study 
for the Albuquerque chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, I 
have found it helpful in my classes at the 
University. I am planning to make a simi- 
lar study each year from now on. I shall 
enlist the cooperation of the typewriting 
and office practice classes. They can pre- 
pare the stencils, address the envelopes and 
do the other necessary chores. If we all 
work together, we surely can draft suit- 
able questions which will help to keep us 
aware of changing patterns. 

Even if there were time to make field 
trips in appreciable number, we could never 
find the time to visit a hundred or more 
firms and get specific answers to questions 
“on the spur of the moment.” In my 
opinion, the questionnaire can handle the 
problem well. 


replies. 


PARTIAL RESULTS OF THE STUDY CONDUCTED AMONG OFFICES IN ALBUQUERQUE 





Do you test prospective employees to determine whether they are qualified ? 


Do you give the new employees special training? Is an individual actually 


supervised ? 


Do you analyze your individual jobs so that the employee knows the scope 


of his own duties and responsibilities ? 


Is there a “flow of work” in your office so that duties are integrated 


without duplication ? 


Do you have a salary schedule set up so that employees know approxi- 


mately when they can expect to receive raises? 
Does each of your jobs have a “price tag” 


gardless of the applicant ? 


Do you restrict personal telephone calls to those which are urgent 
Do you permit employees to smoke while on duty? 


Do you have a sick-leave policy? 


If you have no sick-leave policy, are employees paid in full despite 


absences ? 
Do you have group life insurance ? 
Do you have group hospital insurance ? 


Yes No 

46% 34% 

93% 1% 

93% 1% 

82% 9% 

38% 57% 

carrying a certain salary re- 

18% 13% 

43% 57% 

64% 35% 

58% 42% 

38% 16% 

52% 48% 

09% 20% 


-—KARLO- 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATING 
STAND 






Model IE 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of audio- 
visual training. The stand is 
solidly built, eliminating wobble 
and vibration and features a wide 
range of adjustability from 35” to 
48”. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit 
turning in all directions for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the 
typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 

Models for the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Send coupon for full 
information and prices. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 

32 lonia Ave., S. W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 


all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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How to BUILD typing speed 


TRAIN more accurate typists 


Classroom tests reveal why electric typewriters are 
fast becoming the foremost teaching tools today. 
Students’ learning time is cut drastically; they 
develop speed and assurance early--are motivated 
for continued success. 


Basic technique is developed and perfected with- 
out long practice on tedious drills. Hands are always 
in typing position on the keyboard, whether return- 
ing the carriage or typing. Type impression is 
perfect from the beginning. 


in far less time 





Greater accuracy results from sustained typing 
rhythm. Electric typing requires no unnatural finger 
strokes. The free, easy gliding of fingers over keys 
develops the word-pattern habit—basis for con- 
tinuing increases in speed. 

IBM’s 20 years of experience in the electric typing 
field are at your service—for a classroom demon- 
stration or development of a training program 
based on the most modern teaching aids. Write to 
IBM, Dept. E3, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





* 


with time-and-effort-saving f 
Check these outstanding features . . . 


Automatic Clear Signal gives auto- ——————_—_——_ > 


matic printed proof of whether or 
not machine was clear when operator 
started to use it. 


Automatic Space-Up of Tape to 
correct tear-off position when total 
is printed. Saves time, effort, paper. 


Automatic Credit Balance. ‘Minus'’ 
total automatically computed, and 
printed by one touch of the total bar. 
Prints in red with CR symbol. 


Full, Visible Keyboard. All ciphers 
print automatically—saving _ time, 
motion, effort. Two or more keys can 
be depressed simultaneously. Amounts 
remain visible until added. 


Easy-Touch Key Action. Prac- 
tically effortless, yet sufficient 
to tell you when you have de- 
pressed a key. Uniform tension. 


< 


Subtractions in Red. Identi- 
fied instantly, can never be 
mistaken for additions. Stand 
out prominently, even after 
amounts have been "checked- 
of" on the tape. 


Large Answer-Dials. Always 
show accumulated total in 
large figures. Permit use of 
machine without tape. 


Heavy-Duty Construction. 
Compact for desk use. Easy 
to move about, yet rugged 
enough to give long years of 
hard service. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


— 


atures never before combined on one machine. 


The National Adding Ma- 
chine handles more work... 
faster...with greater accura- 
cy...and with less effort. 
Only by actual demonstra- 
tion on your own work can 
you fully realize what this 
remarkable machine can do 
for you! Call your local 
National Cash Register 
Company’s office—or the 
local dealer for National 
Adding Machines—and ar- 
range for sucha demonstra- 
tion at once! 














